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Welcome, Jesus Hostia, Welcome! 


Just as THE GRAIL turns page one of volume eight 
Chicago is in the fever heat of preparation for a grand 
public reception to Jesus Hostia, the Lord of the Taber- 
nacle. The great city is preparing likewise to welcome 
from at home as well as from abroad the multitudes 
that shall make the pilgrimage to Chicago to honor 
Him who said, “I am the living bread that came down 
from heaven.” From present indications there has 
never yet been so large a number of people come to- 
gether in one place to give public honor to the Lord of 
Hosts in the Sacrament of His Love as is expected to 
gather on the shores of Lake Michigan next month to 
take part in the gigantic demonstration of faith. There 
will be pilgrims of all nations and tongues and tribes 
from all parts of the earth; kings and other state of- 
ficials and church dignitaries from every land will like- 
wise be present to do honor to the Holy Eucharist. May 
it please Our Divine Master, who is ever present with 
us on our altars to grant that the Twenty-Eighth In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress be a grand triumph of 
faith, an unqualified success.. May this world-embrac- 
ing Congress be the means on increasing the faith of 
Catholics and of bringing the light of faith to the many 
who are without the fold that there may be but one 
Shepherd and one fold. 


VOLUME EIGHT 


THE GRAIL, which takes its name from the holy 
chalice which Our Lord held in His sacred hands at the 
Last Supper, in its humble way promotes devotion to 
the great mystery of our faith, the Holy Eucharist. 
During seven years it has persevered unflinchingly, 
and, we hope, not without some degree of merit. From 
time to time we receive encouraging words of which 
the following may serve as examples: “I am a sub- 
scriber of your wonderful paper, THE GRAIL, and I wait 
from one issue to the next for it to come”—(Califor- 
nia); “I do enjoy reading THE GRAIL. It’s a most in- 
structive magazine and I look forward to its coming 


39 $50 


each month with interest”—(Michigan); “THE GRAIL 
becomes more interesting each month, and when it 
comes, I drop everything to read it”’—(St. Louis); “I 
certainly admire THE GRAIL and always read it 
through”— (Chicago). 


THE INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC LEAGUE 


The Holy Eucharist, which is the food of the soul, 
imparting to the soul life and strength, is the great 
bond of unity that Christ has left His Church for mak- 
ing all men one in faith, one in spirit, and one with 
God. By means of the Holy Eucharist, then, the Inter- 
national Eucharistic League for the Union of Christen- 
dom would make all men one in Christ. The League en- 
deavors, in the first place, to bring about peace and 
harmony among all Catholics the world over; its second 
great purpose is to effect union between all non-Cath- 
olics and Mother Church—to bring all Protestants back 
to unity with us; the League directs its attention, in 
the third place, to the conversion of the vast multitudes 
upon whose heads the regenerating waters of baptism 
have not yet been poured. 

That it may attain its grand triple object the League 
asks those who belong to it to make each day for this 
intention a brief offering of all the Masses and Holy 
Communions of the whole world, and occasionally to at- 
tend a Mass and offer up a Holy Communion for the 
same intention. There are no other requirements, nor 
are there any fees or dues, yet a small offering at the 
time of admission, to meet current expenses, will be ac- 
ceptable. For certificates of membership apply to Rev. 
BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B., Editor of THE Gram, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 


XXVIII International Eucharistic Con- 
gress---Tentative Program 


Béginning of Congress, Sunday, June 20th. 


Reception, address to the Legate and his reply. Mes- 
sage from His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 
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Special services in all churches in the City, with a 
million Confessions and Communions as a Spiritual 
Bouquet to His Holiness the Pope. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday will hold events of 
great importance known as General and _ Sectional 
Meetings. General Meetings will be those held at 
Soldiers Field, Coliseum and Grant Park. 

The first on Monday, June 21st, will be for a gather- 
ing of more than 60,000 school children to sing the Mass 
of the Angels. 

Tuesday, June 22nd, will be set aside in the daytime 
exclusively for Women. Nighttime for the men. These 
gatherings will be addressed by prominent churchmen 
and laymen from home and the foreign capitals of the 
world. 

Wednesday, June 28rd, will be known as Higher 
Education Day in which students of the colleges, high 
schools, etc., will present a program. 

The climax of the Eucharistic Congress will be held 
at Mundelein, IIl., in the grounds of the St. Marys of 
the Lake Seminary on Thursday, June 24th, in the form 
of a Eucharistic procession. 

The sectional meetings, will be held in over fifty large 
halls throughout the city. These meetings will be na- 
tionalistic in makeup. For example the Italians will 
gather and hear addresses in their native tongue by 
prominent members of their race from Italy and also 
from other places. The Polish, German, French, and 
other nationalities will hold their meetings in their na- 
tive tongue. All these meetings will discuss the subject 
assigned to the International Eucharistic Congress, viz: 
“The Eucharist and Christian Life.” The large meet- 
ings known as the English speaking Sectional Meetings 
will be held in the Coliseum on each of the three days, 
21st, 22d, and 23d. 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hilary DeJean, O.S. B. 











Is religion a hoax? Is it true that throughout the 
ages mankind has been the victim of the most fearful 
deception? According to the author of “The Bible Un- 
masked” such has been the case. The great campaign 
to “enlighten” humanity has been begun, he says, with 
the publishing of this blasphemous work. The author 
ought to know, however, that he is by no means the 
first in the field. He should know that Satan has been 
trying this trick for centuries. From the first ages— 
from the very time of the deception of Adam and Eve— 
he has been leading man to flee from God, to put God 
out of his heart and conscience. Who is the mightier, 
God or Satan? Certainly God will prevail. 

Freethinkers and lax Christians cannot get around 
the horns of this dilemma. Either religion is a hoax 
or it is not. If we were certain that it were a fraud, 
then there would be nothing to keep us from breaking 
its every law, from disregarding conscience and the 


fear of eternity. But if religion is true, then its laws 
bind all men, and there is an eternity of hell awaiting 
the wicked and an eternity of heaven for the just. 
There can, therefore, be no half and half. A reasonable 
man must be consistent; only a fool will give part 
service to God and part to mammon. 

There can be no excuse, though, for this foolishness. 
Long ago St. Paul told the Romans that the very visible 
things of creation proclaim the existence of a God who 
is Creator and Lord and who demands our service. 
Even our conscience, with its insistent whisperings, tells 
us that it is a fact. Hence, though man may claim free- 
dom from all supernatural dominion, deep in his heart 
he must confess an ever lurking fear that after all he 
may be wrong. And what an awakening he will get when 
he dies and stands face to face with his Judge and with 
eternity. 


The assurance of Our Savior that persecution awaits 
those who would follow Him is now being realized by 
our brethren in Mexico. Unjust seizure of church 
property, arrest and exile of bishops, priest and nuns 
are some of the acts of violence they must undergo. 
Protests have been voiced from various countries of the 
world against this barbarity, but to no avail. We 
should pray, as our Holy Father urges, for these noble 
confessors of the faith. 

Yet though this persecution finds defenders even in 
our own country, the plea they put forward brings 
down their argument on their own heads. They say 
that the Mexican government is only fulfilling the law 
written into the constitution of 1917. In other words, 
no matter how iniquitous a law may be, it can never be 
wrong to enforce it. This is tantamount to saying that 
the state can do no wrong. They seem to forget that 
there are certain rights which are guaranteed to man 
by the very law of nature and which no amount of hu- 


(Continued on page 30) 


Holy Grail Sonnets 
Dom HuGH BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 
15. THE SONG oF GALAHAD 


On such a sunshine day from mother’s breast 
(Tis said) was I steeped in a holy well, 

And so reborn to Jesus, saved from hell:— 

I thank Thee, Christ, and spur on in Thy quest. 


On such a day Thou cam’st as hidden Guest 

To clasp my heart after the sacring bell; 

And in return I vowed to serve Thee well, 

And thank Thee, Christ, and spur on in Thy quest. 


Oh! could I but Thy purple Nectar quaff 

That glitters in the calix of the Grail! 

Then would my mind illumined swift avail 

To ask the questions that would break the spells 
And shatter for all time the wizard’s staff, 

And oust those impish elves from out the dells! 
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a Mary E. SULLIVAN 
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Living Christ in the diocese, totalling one half 
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t that Archbishop of Chicago organizations are help- 
) man sponsor of the Congress, ing to make the Congress 
of hu- Right Reverend Edward a splendid success. 
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eral Secretary and Rev- 
erend E. L. Dondanville, 
Chairman of the Publici- 





thousand official insignia 
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the streets and homes of 
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is at the bottom of the shield, and is encircled 
with a banner bearing the title of the Congress. 


Already numerous organizations of business 
men have pledged their support and aid to the 
Congress officials in decorating the city for 
visitors. Later it is planned to ask householders 
to display the official insignia outside their 
homes. 

The United States will for the first time view 
a body of papal knights in full regalia when 
several hundred Catholic laymen, so honored 
by the popes, will participate in the ceremonies 
of the Congress. Officials have sent invitations 
to all recipients of church honors. Among the 
order of knights to be represented will be the 
Chevaliers of the Golden Spur, an order in- 
stituted in early Christian times and restored 
by Pope Pius X; members of the Supreme Or- 
der of Christ instituted in 1319; members of 
the Ordine Piano; Knights of the Holy Sepul- 
cher; Knights of St. Sylvester; Knights of St. 
Gregory, an order with many members in this 
country; and the Privy Chamberlains to the 
Pope. 

The papal knights will constitute the guard 
of honor for the Blessed Sacrament during the 
Eucharistic procession to be held at Mundelein, 
Illinois, June 24, and will take part in other 
Congress ceremonies. 

According to the director, Rev. H. Foley, S. 
S. S., the Nocturnal Adoration Society is mak- 
ing special plans: far participation in the cere- 
monies. The Chicago chapter is now making an 
appeal for more members to take part in special 
devotions. Father Foley is eager to show pil- 
grims to Chicago that this city, as well as Euro- 
pean cities, has its own band of devoted fol- 
lowers of the Eucharist. 


Members of the society meet in Notre Dame 
church and among them are many men promi- 
nent in professional and business life. Organ- 
izations of similar character flourish in Europe 
notable among them being the Society of Per- 
petual Adoration that nightly meets in the Ba- 
silica of the Sacred Heart in Paris. 


It was in speaking of the Nocturnal Adora- 
tion Society that Major Philip Reville of New 
York’s “fighting Sixty-ninth” said: “I keep 
close to the Society, because as a soldier I need 
courage to fight; and the only place where a 
man can get real courage is in the Blessed Sac- 
rament.” 


One of the largest organizations of its kind 
in the country, the Students’ Mission Crusade 
has units in almost every Catholic school and 
college in the United States. Through its official 
bulletin, “The Shield,” an appeal was recently 
issued requesting all local bodies to form dele- 
gations to attend the Congress and to partici- 


pate in the ceremonies on Catholic education 
day, June 23. 

Elaborate preparations are being made by 
the Holy Name Society, a national organization 
of more than two million men with local units 
in almost every parish in the country. An ap- 
peal requesting every member to attend has 
been made by the Rev. M. J. Ripple, O. P., na- 
tional director, and he has assured officials of 
the co-operation of the society in every possible 
way. Because of the large attendance antici- 
pated Tuesday evening, June 22, has been desig- 
nated Holy Name night, and impressive cere- 
monies will be held in the stadium on the lake 
front. Cardinal Mundelein, a visiting Cardinal 
and a prominent layman will address the men. 
Arrangements are being made to conduct an 
overflow meeting in Grant Park to accommo- 
date the hundreds of thousands expected on 
that night. 

Detroit societies have already begun to make 
reservations for five thousand representatives, 
and it is believed that another five thousand 
will be mustered later. A meeting of the Akron 
diocesan units was held recently, and a cam- 
paign is now being conducted there to bring a 
large number of Catholic men to the Congress. 
Large delegations from St. Paul, Milwaukee, 
Newark, Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, and Springfield, Illinois, have 
also announced their intention of attending. 

The Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., Bishop 
of Cleveland, will head a large delegation repre- 
senting Catholic societies of that dioceSe, ac- 
cording to a message from the Very Rev. James 
A. McFaddon, chancellor of the diocese. The 
steamship “Seeandbee” will transport seven 
hundred and fifty of the Cleveland pilgrims to 
Chicago and furnish living quarters for them 
during their stay here. The steamer will be 
remodeled to afford dining and sleeping accom- 
modations, and will dock at the Municipal Pier. 


Tourist agencies report that several other 
delegations, including one from Boston; are 
making arrangements to come through the 
Great Lakes on steamers which will be equipped 
to provide hotel facilities for the passengers, 
moored at docks thus becoming floating hotels. 

Pullman cars will be sidetracked at conven- 
ient places and will form a Pullman Park. The 
dining cars from each train will be attached 
and arranged in line on one track near the 
center of the park. Visitors may then pass 
easily from one diner to another to secure places 
to be served promptly. Motor busses will be as- 
signed to each train for the use of passengers 
to and from the scene of Congress activities. 

The religious institutions of Chicago, univer- 
sities, colleges, academies, together with school 
and parish halls will, in case of necessity, be 
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prepared, dormitory fashion, to accommodate 
guests. 

A number of fully equipped camps in the 
Forest Preserves, not far from Mundelein, have 
been offered to the Housing Committee for use 
in case of need. These camps can accommodate 
over five thousand visitors. 


Chicago hotels have accommodations for sev- 
enty-five thousand transients and by next June 
buildings now under construction will provide 
ten thousand more rooms. 


Every rectory in the city and suburbs will 
offer rooms for the visiting hierarchy and cler- 
gy. Housing committees have been organized 
in three hundred parishes to secure rooms in 
private homes where guests will be received. 
The rooms, together with information regard- 
ing price, nationality of guests preferred, loca- 
tion, etc., are being registered at the offices of 
the committees. Local transportation—auto- 
mobile, motor bus, and electric car—has been 
studied and carefully planned. 


Mrs. Arthur Mullen, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic women, states that 
an endeavor will be made to have every unit 
of the Council, numbering fifteen hundred or- 
ganizations represented at the Congress. This 
National Council will co-operate with the Cath- 
olic Woman’s League of Chicago which will 
open club rooms in the Fine Arts building for 
the accommodation of delegates. 


“Every Catholic worthy of the name will try 
to prove himself a generous host.” In these 
words our Cardinal Archbishop sounds the 
note of generous hospitality to the spirit of 
which he wishes his flock to welcome the Eu- 
charistic Lord and all those who come to our 
city to do Him homage. 

The fame of Chicago as a convention city is 
being spread throughout Europe by hundreds 
of bulletins issued by foreign railroads and 
steamship lines announcing the Congress. Rep- 
resentatives in Chicago arranging pilgrimages 
from abroad: declare that never before has any 
event in the United States attracted so great 
— on the continent and in the British 
sles. 

“With the possible exception of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition no other meet in the United 
States has created as much interest abroad as 
has this Congress,” declares A. E. Kaeser, Chi- 
cago manager of Thomas Cook and Sons, travel 
agents. 

“Our agents write that since the war Euro- 
peans are greatly interested in the United 
States and are especially eager to visit the coun- 
try. Thousands will take this opportunity to 
come.” 

If present plans of the Congress officials suc- 
ceed, every child in the parochial schools of the 


nation will wear a button announcing the 
XXVIII International Eucharistic Congress. 
Shipments of the first million have begun and 
included numbers sent to mission schools in 
Alaska and Porto Rico. As rapidly as manu- 
facturers can make the buttons they will be sent 
to Catholic schools until every one of more than 
two million pupils is supplied. 

On the second day of the Congress a chil- 
dren’s choir of sixty-one thousand voices will 
sing the tenth century “Mass of the Angels.” 
Every parochial school of the city will have its 
own contingent. Professor Otto Singenberger, 
director of the great choir, rehearses with the 
music instructors of the parochial schools, who 
in turn train their pupils in the intricacies of 
the Gregorian chant. As the vast and unified 
system of training develops, the units of the 
various schools will be brought together for re- 
hearsals. The “Mass of the Angels” will take 
place in the stadium of Soldiers’ Field on the 
lake front. 

A Solemn Pontifical Mass in the Cathedral 
when the Cardinal Legate formally opens the 
Congress ; a Mass to be sung by high school and 
college students; programs for Women’s Day 
and Holy Name night; and the Eucharistic 


procession at Mundelein, closing the Congress 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Mary Rose, Graduate 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


Chapter 4—FRIDAY DUCK 


“N OT going home for Thanksgiving? Oh, 
Sister!” Margaret Mary voiced the dis- 
may of the school. 

Mary Rose, embroidering an apron for her 
cousin Angela’s Christmas, dropped the dainty 
garment in her lap and gazed at Sister Clotilda 
with wide, incredulous eyes. It was too un- 
believable. True, there had been rumors, but 
few had given them a second thought. Least of 
all, Mary Rose. Not going home for Thanks- 
giving morning; not to slip out to the early 
Mass on Thanksgiving morning; not to kneel 
beside Mumsey at the Communion Table, and 
then walk home with her in the crisp morning, 
and breakfast in the kitchen—breakfast gaily 
on spicy cinnamon rolls, creamy cereal rich with 
yellow cream, and hot cocoa. And while they 
breakfasted, to do a monologue on St. Angela’s 
and all the happenings there, while Mumsey 
smiled and nodded and laughed. Not to go to 
the football game with Conley, proudly wearing 
the purple and white of Friendville High, and 
yell herself hoarse for dear old Friendville— 
“Misery!” ejaculated Mary Rose. 

“The Thanksgiving holiday is bad for the 
school,” explained Sister. “It isn’t just the four 
days you spend at home, it’s the fact that you 
lose a whole week, perhaps more, in anticipa- 
tion, and another in settling back to school work 
after you return to St. Angela’s. Then, too, 
some of you return late.” She glanced at Elea- 
nor Tracy, who blushed guiltily. “And you 
have a hundred and one excuses for your tardi- 
ness. Mother Superior has long been consider- 
ing the abolishment of the Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion. Of course you will have the customary 
free days, and we shall try to make them en- 
joyable. You may receive boxes.” 

Boxes! Well, that was some consolation. A 
Thanksgiving “box party”’—what a glorified 
potluck it might be! Boxes from home might 
contain anything—yes, anything. Agnes Flynn’s 
invariably contained pickled pigs’ feet, and Jane 
always received a generous jar of cottage 
cheese, literally swimming in real cream. Elea- 
nor got grapefruit by the crate from an uncle in 
Florida. Bride’s mother was famous for her 
Angel Food cakes, and Catherine’s for her 
homemade bonbons. There would be home- 


made candies of every variety, and—at Thanks- 
giving—chicken and turkey, cranberries, salads, 
California grapes, celery, cakes— 

“T think,” said Mary Rose, pensively, “that 


I’ll have duck. Mumsey roasts duck to per- 
fection. Duck, and cheese, and potato salad, 
cranberry jelly, chocolate cake, and some of 
those cute little macaroons, some fudge—” 

“You'll not only have duck, you gourmand,” 
exclaimed Bride, “but you’ll have indigestion. 
Gluttony is a capital sin, and it brings its own 
punishment.” 

“T never said I was going to eat it all,” re- 
torted Mary Rose, “I want the chocolate cake 
for you.” 

Everyone laughed, for everyone knew that 
Bride did not like chocolate in either cake, can- 
dy, pie, or beverage. 

So the girls planned their Thanksgiving box- 
es, and with their letters home, lamenting that 
they could not be there for the holiday, went 
appallingly long lists of the edibles they desired 
sent to them. On the Tuesday before Thanks- 
giving the boxes began to arrive—large, boun- 
tiful-appearing boxes. One by one they were 
stowed on the long cupboard shelf in the recrea- 
tion room, while the spirits of the boarders rose 
higher and higher in anticipation of the com- 
ing feast. All the spirits, that is, with one ex- 
ception. Mary Rose was glum and worried for 
her duck did not arrive. Tuesday passed, and 
Wednesday, the last day of grace, and still there 
was no package bearing the name of “Mary 
Rose Ensley.” 

A brief letter on Wednesday afternoon re- 
vived her wilting hopes. The letter read: 

“Dear Mary Rose: I am sending your box, 
and one just like it for Angela. Each contains 
duck and all the Thanksgiving “trimmings” of 
which I could think, in addition to the things 
you ordered. I hope your holiday will be a 
happy one. We shall surely miss you at home, 
but I feel sure that Mother Superior knows 
best. I dread the disappointment of Lewis 
when he arrives tomorrow and finds that you 
and Angela are not coming. I suppose, how- 
ever, that Angel wrote to him. God bless you, 


dear. 
Mother.” 


A letter—but no duck. Evening came, and 
the girls went to their rooms and to bed, but 
still no duck. And yet, such was the faith of 
Mary Rose that she lay down to sleep con- 
fidently expecting to find her box waiting-at 
her door in the morning. Angela’s package, 
mailed at the same time as hers, had arrived 
on the last mail. Was there any logical reason 
why hers should not arrive at the same time? 
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Perhaps Sister Carlotta had overlooked it in 
the rush of pre-Thanksgiving mail. 

Mary Rose dreamed of ducks—white ducks, 
waddling in oozy black mud, ducks that gazed 
at her with beady eyes and quacked saucily, but 
morning found no duck at her door. A frantic 
trip to the office building availed her nothing. 
There was no box, said Sister Carlotta, not 
unless it came Special Delivery. All the mail 
had been distributed. Hers was the only box 
that had not arrived. 

“It was probably missent,” comforted Sister 
Carlotta. “It will be here in the morning.” 

“There’s a lot of comfort in that, isn’t there?” 
bewailed Mary Rose, when she had returned 
to the recreation room. “My duck has probably 
gone to the Hawaiian islands and will never re- 
turn—or there’s no telling how old and sadly 
changed he’ll be when he does return. And if 
he does get here in the morning it won’t be 
Thanksgiving, and it will be Friday. Sister, is 
a duck meat or fish?” 

“What a question!” Sister laughed heartily. 
“You might have a debate on it some time and 
decide it once for all. In the meantime I fear 
we'll have to call it meat. Cheer up, Mary Rose. 
The girls will see that you don’t starve today.” 

“TI know,” said Mary Rose, “but it’s not food 
for which I pine. I miss my darling duck. I’ve 
dreamed of that duck. My soul has been long- 
ing for that duck.” 

“Hurrah! there goes the dinner gong,” 
cried Kathleen. “Come on down to the refec- 
tory, Posey, and solace your soul with a piece 
of my turkey.” 

Ten minutes later the other girls were ex- 
citedly opening boxes and preparing their din- 
ner while Mary Rose looked mournfully on. 

As Sister Carlotta had predicted, the box ar- 
rived on the first mail in the morning. 

“Here’s your duck, Posey,” said Margaret 
Mary, bringing the package. “Now your soul 
may cease pining.” 

“Nay, it will pine harder than ever,” denied 
Mary Rose. “A duck in the house—and it’s 
Friday and I can’t eat him. Oh, Duckey darlint, 
where have you been? Do you suppose he’ll be 
good tomorrow? Mother cooked him Monday. 
How long does a duck last after he is cooked, 
Marg?” 

“You can’t prove it by me,” said Margaret 
Mary. “He never lasts very long at our house, 
be he duck or goose.” 

“We can’t eat him until collation time tomor- 
row afternoon, now, and this is only nine o’clock 
on Friday. Nine o’clock Friday until nine A. 
M. Saturday is twenty-four hours. Until three 
P. M. is six more. Thirty hours! Glory! I’m 
afraid he won’t survive—and if he does, I 
won’t. Let’s go and see what the others think.” 


“U-um-m! Look’s good,” said Kathleen when 
the duck was offered for her inspection. “Wish 
it weren’t Friday. We might get up at mid- 
night and eat him.” 

Mary Rose danced a jubilant dance step. 
“The very thing!” she cried. “That’s exactly 
what we'll do. I’ll put the box on the shelf in 
the reck, and we'll all get up at midnight and 
slip over there to eat it. That will save fifteen 
whole hours. I am hungry for that duck, aren’t 
you? Isn’t Kay smart, Bride?” 

“The idea is wonderful,” agreed Bride. 

“Yes, indeed!” assented Catherine. “I’d call 
it a ‘ducky’ idea.” 

A groan greeted the pun. “If I recover from 
that bright remark,” said Margaret Mary, “T’ll 
be there.” 

“And I,” said Agnes, “but someone will have 
to drag me out. I know I’ll never wake up. I 
never do.” 

“Nor I,” said Hattie. “I sleep like a baby un- 
til Sister snaps the rising signal. I suppose it’s 
because I have such an untroubled conscience.” 

“Pooh!” said Mary Rose, “I know all about 
your untroubled conscience. I was born and 
raised with you. Who was it helped me put the 
worms in—” 

“Sh!” said Hattie, “You mustn’t disclose my 
secret sins. Anyway, who thought of it?’ 

“I knew you’d blame me,” said Mary Rose. 

“Stop your bickering, children,” admonished 
Bride. “I’m quite sure it was Posey who 
thought of it, Hattie. I think I’ll awaken. I 
don’t always sleep so soundly. If I do I’ll call 
the rest of you.” 


* * * * * 


The old clock on the lower floor struck the 
midnight hour—the hour of tryst. It struck as 
loudly as it could, probably because it was 
secretly in sympathy with the spirit of youth 
which dwelt within St. Angela’s walls and 
helped to beguile the monotony of its long life. 
But no one heard it. There was no stir in those 
upper rooms where slumbered the children of 
the convent. One and all they slept the healthy 
sleep of girlhood, while the old clock ticked 
away the minutes of the night. One o’clock— 
two o’clock. Bride turned on her pillow, pushed 
her auburn braids restlessly aside, and slept on. 
Three o’clock. One of the girls in Dormitory A 
sat up and yawned happily. She had just had 
a beautiful dream. And as she yawned she 
heard the clock striking again. She counted 
the strokes, “One, two, three.” She swallowed 
the yawn and leaped hastily out of bed. 

“We never woke up,” she said to herself has- 
tily clothing herself in bath-robe and slippers. 
“Isn’t that miserable? But it isn’t too late 
yet.” 


She crept stealthily to the opposite bed and 
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shook the sleeper there. “Wake up, Marg,” 
she whispered, “it’s three o’clock.” 

“Who wants to get up at three o’clock?” de- 
manded Margaret Mary sleepily. “Is the con- 
vent on fire?” 

“Sh!” said Hattie. “Duck.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Margaret Mary, instantly 
quite awake. “Quite so. Quack, quack! I sup- 
pose that’s the password. How did you ever 
happen to wake up? Are the rest up?” 

“No. I’m going up to Fourth and rout them 
out. You call Eleanor. Hurry.” 

Like a ghost Hattie glided upstairs and noise- 
lessly from room to room. The magic word, 
“Duck,” brought the graduates to a waking 
state almost at once. A quiet, mirth-repressing 
procession, they wended their slippered way to 
the third floor and the Senior recreation room. 
Carefully closing the annex doors behind them, 
they drew the shades so no telltale light should 
shine forth, turned on the lights, and were 
ready to eat. Dragging down the big box they 
opened it and fell ravenously upon the duck. 

“Glad we overslept,” said Mary Rose, “my 
appetite’s extra good now.” 

For a half hour they feasted, and when they 
had finished every bone was licked clean. Every 
piece of fudge and cake and cheese had disap- 
peared, and there were only a few crumbs left 
to tell the tale of Mary Rose’s Thanksgiving 
box. These, lest perhaps they should tell tales, 
were carefully swept together and dumped into 
the wastebasket. They replaced the box on the 
shelf, and went back to their beds. 

“It’s the very first stunt we ever did that 
someone didn’t catch us at it,” said Mary Rose. 
“We're getting clever since we're ‘young la- 
dies’.”’ 

But she was mistaken. As usual ears had 
heard and eyes had seen this latest escapade. 
Sister Clothilda, who was old, and never very 
well, had spent a wakeful night. She had heard 
the clock strike twelve and one and two and 
three—and she had heard the slippered feet that 
stole past her door. Curious to see what new 
scheme was on hand she had followed the girls 
to their “banquet room” and through the glass 
doors of the annex she had been an interested 
spectator of the feast. But she had decided to 
forego the usual punishment. She, as well as 
Sister Carlotta, had sympathized with Mary 
Rose because of her stray Thanksgiving box. 

“They are breaking the rules,” mused Sister, 
“but, after all, they are harming no one but 
themselves. And any one who eats duck at 


three in the morning—duck’plus cheese, fudge, 
cake, jelly, and I don’t know what else, will be 
unhappy enough before the day has passed.” 
Smiling, she had gone back to her cell. 

She smiled again at breakfast time when she 


saw that the graduates were not eating. Cereal 
and fruit went untouched while they merely 
sipped their coffee and nibbled at their toast. 
Noon, too, brought no appreciable increase in 
their appetites, and even Mother Superior’s 
gracious permission to all the boarders to take 
a trip into town and witness a Shakespearean 
matinee, elicited only a faint spark of interest. 
For one day, at least, the world had lost its 
rosy tinge and was gray—all gray. 

“Retribution!” groaned Mary Rose at the 
matinee, as she waved away the box of choco- 
lates offered her by Ruth Daily. “I couldn’t, 
Ruth. Nota nibble or a nib. I feel like a sea- 
sick passenger on an ocean liner on a very 
rough day, and if you love me, don’t ever, in all 
your life, mention in my presence that fatal 
word, ‘Duck.’ ” 

(To be continued) 


What greater joy can earth afford 
Than holding converse with our Lord? 
A pledge of life to come is this, 

A foretaste here of future bliss. 


St. Francis of Assisi undertook nothing with- 
out first going to the church to consult Jesus. 


I never crossed Your threshold with a grief 
But that I went without it, never came 
Heart-hungry but You fed me, eased the blame, 
And gave the sorrow solace and relief. 


Rev. F. P. LePuffe, S. J., writes us that these verses, 
which were ascribed to him in the March number of 
THE GRAIL, had merely been quoted by him in one of 
his books. They are from the pen of Theodosia Garrison. 


A Belgian Evening 
CHARLES J. QuiRK, S. J. 


Evening was coming 
Stoled in gold, 

The terrace and lawns 
In peace to enfold; 


Coming in silence 
O’er weary trees, 

To bring them the quiet 
Of slumberous ease; 


Coming in beauty 
As a carol sung, 

As the heavens with stars 
Were goldenly strung; 


Coming and bending 
Caressingly down 

Over the rose-red roofs 
Of a Flemish town. 
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The Eucharist and the Family 


A Universal Tonic for the Domestic Circle 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


ATHER Gilbert was kneeling in a quiet 

nook of the church for silent adoration. 
A side door opened and in came a sturdy man in 
overalls and boots. His hands bore evident 
marks of heavy labor. The visitor first cast a 
glance into the nave to see whether or not he 
was alone. Then, falling down on both knees, 
he bent his head to the floor and remained in 
this posture for some moments. Rising, he 
spoke a few words which betokened his lively 
faith in the Eucharistic presence, genuflected 
reverently, and left with an expression of joy 
and peace depicted on his countenance. Father 
Gilbert said to himself, “This man will now go 
home and meet his obligations and crosses with 
manly courage; he will communicate to his 
wife and children his own peace, happiness and 
other blessings. How important is the theme, 
‘The Holy Eucharist and Christian Life,’ which 
the Holy Father has appointed for discussion 
at the sessions of next month’s Eucharistic Con- 
gress and in Chicago’s many churches during 
the Congress.” 

This little incident served as a clue to the ob- 
servations Father Gilbert made in his parish 
visitations some days later. “Well, Helen has 
now made her First Communion,” he said to 
Mrs. Rear. 


“Yes, Father,” she replied. “Who could duly 
appreciate such a happiness? Oh, what bliss to 
see one’s own child approach in its innocence 
to the Holy Table for the first time! Why has 
my child been privileged in preference to so 
many others, be they infidels, heathens, or 
Jews? To God is due all the gratitude for this 
undeserved pleasure which he has bestowed 
upon me.” 

Father Gilbert left with the conviction that 
here too the Eucharist brought great happiness 
to the family. His next call was made to a 
home where the inmates were known to be daily 
communicants. He commended them for their 
fidelity to our Eucharistic Lord. “Why, Fa- 
ther,” responded Mrs. Day, “we are the ones 
who gain by it. How different the children 
have become since they approach the Table of 
the Eucharist so often. How reckless and in- 
devout they were in their prayers formerly. 
They have acknowledged to me themselves that 
in the past they had given way to mischief even 
in church but that now they have other things 
on their mind. They were wont to be so dis- 


obedient and quarrelsome around home but now 
they cause little trouble. Just the other day 
Eileen said: ‘I daily give myself to Jesus and 
find it easy to avoid sin.’ ” 

The pastor turned his back also upon this 
house with a “thanks to the Eucharist” in his 
heart and on his lips. The next-door neighbors 
were almost strangers to him. It was witha 
little dread that he rang the doorbell. On being 
admitted, he was well-nigh chilled. Everything 
gave proof that something was wrong. The 
lady of the house was not slow in giving vent 
to her feelings in the presence of her husband. 
She accused him, her children, and everybody 
else of one thing or another. Nor did her hus- 
band hide his tale of woe. 

“By the way,” the priest finally interposed, “I 
rarely see you at Mass on Sundays.” 

“We go now and then,” answered Mr. Kane 
coldly. 

“And when did I see you at the Communion 
railing last?” 
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“I suppose when we were there a year ago 
last Christmas.” 


“I have your case diagnosed,” the troubled 
pastor said in a serious tone of voice. “You all 
remain away from Him who alone can bring 
peace and sunshine into your family. It is the 
Eucharistic Lord. He is the enemy of selfish- 
ness which is so pronounced here. Go to Him 
in Mass and Communion and He will let you see 
your responsibilities in their true worth and 
help you carry them out with a good measure of 
justice and charity. He will arouse in the chil- 
dren that obedience and respect the absence of 
which you so greatly deplore.” 


Father Gilbert next wended his steps to a 
home where good old grandmother Driver was 
the angel of the house. He had often been ed- 
ified by her long stays in church after daily 
Mass and Communion. Sometimes she would 
remain as long as three hours wrapt in adora- 
tion before the altar. Today he asked her teas- 
ingly: “Grandma, what do you do so long in 
church every morning?” 

Joyously she answered: “Oh, Father, I take 
care of the Infant Jesus. Is not that the duty 
of all grandmothers? Then, when I come home, 
I tell these little ones that I watched the Jesus 
Baby first and now I am ready for them. Then 
they are happy and I am happy with them, for 
I see in them the Infant Jesus the rest of the 
day.” 

“TI also am happy with you all,” said Father 
Gilbert smiling as he passed out of the door. 
“Grandma, take good care of the Infant Jesus 
tomorrow morning.” He called back. 


He was on the point of returning to the rec- 
tory when he espied a neat new cottage in the 
distance. 


“John Dairy lives there,” ventured a passing 
neighbor in reply to Father Gilbert’s query. 
“They are good people, John and Mary are, they 
have faith. Just the other day I heard an edify- 
ing story about them. When they still lived in 
the old country they one time made the mission 
given in a neighboring parish. One morning 
they walked the long distance to the church to 
receive the sacraments. While there they were 
informed that one of their children had ac- 
cidentally set their house on fire. When they 
came in sight of the devouring flames, Mrs. 
Dairy, resigned to God’s will, turning to her 
husband, said: ‘John, thanks to God that I re- 
ceived my Communion with great fervor this 
morning. The Lord will remedy everything.’ 
So My happened. All their losess were made 
good. 


“There you see,” commented Father Gilbert, 
“how Communion helps people face their trials. 
Would that Holy Communion were more fre- 


quently taken in as a partner and aid to carry 
family crosses!” 

On his return to the parish house the priest 
found two visitors, old-time friends, one a mis- 
sionary, Father Remigius, and the other an 
aged pastor, Father Klein. Quite naturally Fa- 
ther Gilbert was full of the day’s experience, 
which called forth from his visitors some in- 
teresting observations and experiences of their 
own. 

“Why, one time,” began Father Remigius, 
“T was giving a mission near Munich. On the 
outskirts of the city there was a small chapel, 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, which stood on 
private property near a dwelling. The pro- 
prietor, no longer having the faith of his an- 
cestors, regarded the chapel as an eyesore. 
Whatever his pious wife carried to the shrine, 
as ornament or decoration, he forthwith threw 
out. During the mission the good lady came to 
me, complained of her hard lot, and hinted at 
the cruelty and infidelity of her husband. 
Trying to console her, I remarked: ‘A woman 
that prays is almighty on earth. You must be- 
come the savior of your husband. Make a good 
preparation for your Communion tomorrow 
morning. There pour, so to say, your tears into 
the Sacred Heart. You will certainly bring your 
husband back to the right road.’ 


“On the following day after she had received 
Holy Communion, this woman prayed like an- 
other Monica. Returning home, she perceived 
from a distance that the candles were burning 
in the litle chapel. Her husband met her with a 
smile and said: ‘Now I suppose you will be 
satisfied with your heathen.’ He had actually 
decorated the little chapel most tastily whilst 
his wife was receiving Holy Communion and 
pleading for him with the Eucharistic Lord. 
She recounted all this to me with a beaming 
countenance. I replied: ‘Now our heavenly 
Mother will also lead him to confession.’ But 
the lady entertained grave doubts as to such an 
outcome. 

“The mission was drawing to a close and our 
friend had not yet made his appearance. The 
last day dawned. I was hearing the few re- 
maining confessions and no trace of my man, 
as I thought. But, lo and behold, the very last 
one to enter was the person in question. After 
half an hour husband and wife once more knelt 
together at the Communion railing. What a 
Communion day that was for both! The man 
remained loyal ever after. Thus the woman’s 
Communion restored peace and harmony, sun- 
shine and joy, to this home which for so long 
had been sad and dreary. 


“Father Klein had been silent all the while. 
When the missionary had concluded his nar- 
rative he related an account of a no less re- 
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markable change in a family that was brought 
about by the Holy Eucharist. 


“Miss Tener,” said he, “had fallen in love 
with a young wide-awake physician. She was 
warned by a kind old friend that the doctor was 
no Catholic. The good counsellor remarked: 
‘Whatever you do let there be no mixed mar- 
riage. Out of every hundred ninety-nine are 
filled with regrets on the deathbed. ‘However, 
poverty, blind love, the influence of more world- 
ly-minded friends, human respect, all helped to- 
gether to induce the young lady to enter the 
union. During the honeymoon the attention of 
her husband, wealth, independence, and influ- 
ence, made her ‘so happy.’ But soon, though 
her children were baptized, she gradually grew 
cold in her faith. In the fourth year of her 
marriage an epidemic broke out which for some 
time kept the doctor almost constantly away 
from home. Now she thought that her hus- 
band’s love for her had ceased and she began to 
neglect him, her home, and her duties. Quar- 
rels ensued and thoughts of separation and 
divorce rambled through her mind. 


“Quite unexpectedly she fell heir to a small 
estate in her home town. That was for her the 
psychological moment to materialize her idea 
of divorce. Why was the whole affair not prov- 
idential? But who would help her? Ah, there 
was the priest whom she scarcely knew, but 
who for her faith’s and for her children’s sake 
would certainly assist her in getting away from 
her husband. Especially would he do so when 
she would offer him a considerable part of her 
inheritance for his poor church and school. 


“She had miscalculated. He listened to her 
without interruption. When she had finished, 
gravity was indeed painted on his features, but 
with kindness in his voice he addressed her: 
‘Poor child, you entered into the state of mar- 
riage without serious and sufficient considera- 
tion and now you have become unhappy. It 
would be a sin for me, a grave sin, were I to 
allow you with the same lack of consideration 
to sever the bond which God has tied. You 
would thereby become only more unhappy still.’ 
The woman assured him that the step was not 
hasty and had been planned with due reflection. 
She tried to tell the priest that he would never 
divert her from her intention of seek- 
ing a divorce and that she only asked him to 
help her in getting to a place where she could 
give her children a Catholic training. 


“Again the priest gave her to understand that 
she had nothing to expect from him in favor of 
her unhappy design. Fixing his eyes upon her, 
he said: ‘How can I take your word that you 
want to give your children a Catholic education 
when I see you determined to give way to your 
spiteful feeling by breaking the love and fidelity 


which you irrevocably plighted before God’s 
own representative after Holy Mother had giv- 
en you the dispensation you asked for?’ All her 
arguments and promises of donations towards 
the church availed her nothing. 


“Finally, the priest made her a proposition. 
He was willing to consider the matter provided 
she fulfilled his conditions. She was ready for 
anything if only she could attain her end. ‘Very 
well,’ he replied. ‘When did you receive the 
sacraments last?’ After some hesitation she 
acknowledged that it had been over a year ago. 
‘I am not surprised,’ he continued. ‘Now you 
must come to our Lord again. There are still 
six Sundays before Christmas. You must com- 
municate every Sunday from now till then. I 
see the ghost of fright on your face. Go to 
church right now, prepare for confession. After 
half an hour I will be there. I will help you in 
your preparation, if you need it.’ In spite of 
her repugnance the woman obeyed. She re- 
ceived Communion the next morning without 
any sensible emotion of joy, but there came over 
her a conviction of her duties toward her hus- 
band and home to be fulfilled at least during 
the six following weeks. The doctor immediate- 
ly perceived a change in her and at times al- 
tered his own attitude. For three weeks she 
tried to reconcile her intention with her fidelity 
to her duties. In the meantime another storm 
had broken between the two. Thereupon she 
begged the pastor to shorten the period of de- 
liberation. He was firm. ‘No, you must wait 
till Christmas, and keep your promise of com- 
municating on the six Sundays. In Communion 
you will find strength to return to your duties. 
It’s the bad spirit that is prompting you. Pray 
after each Communion: “From the evil spirit 
deliver me, O Lord.” The Lord will enlighten 
you on Christmas day to make the right deci- 
sion.’ It required a great deal of self-conquest 
to forget the last tempest. After the fourth 
Communion she could better master herself. 


“Christmas came and she forgot all about 
her plans of divorce. She was reconciled to 
her lot. She once more became happy, happier 
even than during the honeymoon period when 
she was so sensitive and jealous. Her Com- 
munions became more frequent. Though she 
did not feel that sensible devotion of her youth, 
yet she felt the strength of soul that now en- 
abled her to remain calm and resigned in the 
face of trials. Her husband never became a 
Catholic but the two were ever after loyal and 
faithful to each other till death parted them. 
The woman made this acknowledgment herself : 
‘It is my conviction that there would be no di- 
vorce, no sad family relations, if husband and 
wife would receive Communion frequently and 
there sought light, consolation, and peace.’ ” 
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On the following Sunday Father Gilbert 
spoke to his congregation on this topic, urging 
all the members of the family to frequent at- 
tendance at Mass and in general to fervent de- 
votion to the Holy Eucharist. He told them that 
the home itself should not be without its re- 
minders of the Holy Eucharist. Such remind- 
ers, for instance, would be a representation of 
the Last Supper, or an inscription or placard 
that had bearing on the Holy Eucharist, as: 
“Praised be Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment.” He urged them to keep their First 
Communion picture sacred and let it serve as 
an ornament of their sleeping or living room. 
Our grace at meals might well include a refer- 
ence to that other meal, the banquet of the soul. 
He recommended this ejaculation as such an ad- 
dition: 

“Blessed and praised every moment, 
Be the most holy and divine Sacrament.” 


He emphasized the indulgence of 100 days at- 
tached to this prayer. He further insisted that 
especially on the eve of Communion days their 
night prayers should not be without a Euchar- 
istic tone. 

“Oh,” he concluded, “if the praise of the 
Eucharist reechoes not only in our churches but 
also in our homes, then our dear Savior will 
calm the storms that threaten to break over the 
families and over the nations. Then the home 
will once more become sacred; fidelity will 
prevail; the affections will endure; strength 
against temptations will not be wanting; cour- 
age to shoulder the burdens and responsibilities 
of parenthood will be found; quiet, peace, rest, 
happiness, and blessing in general will predom- 
inate. From the home this spirit will issue 
forth to the state, from the state and nation to 
the whole world. That such may be the fruit 
of the Chicago Congress ought to be the burden 
of our prayers whether we attend it or not. Its 
mission is to bring the Eucharist nearer to our 
homes and to our lives and our homes and our 
lives nearer to the Eucharist.” 


Chicago Prepares for International 


Eucharistic Congress 
(Continued from page 9) 


will be other ceremonies of great interest from 
a musicians’ point of view. 

On Chicago’s great Municipal Pier, jutting 
out nearly a mile into Lake Michigan, the Con- 
gress Committee plans an exhibit of religious 
art, extending into every line that is even re- 
motely connected with work within the Church. 
Here, too, group meetings will be held. The 
Pier assembly hall accommodates three thou- 
sand people. 


Preparations are assuming larger propor- 
tions every day, and Cardinal Mundelein feels 
warranted in asserting that the number of visit- 
ors, at first estimated at a million, will come 
nearer being double that number. When a mil- 
lion visitors pour into a city in the course of one 
week not in pursuit of business not for pleas- 
ure, not for material gain, but for a benefit en- 
tirely of the spiritual order, their visit becomes 
awe-inspiring. 

American Catholics are proud of the fact that 
the selection of the United States as the place of 
the coming Congress formally marks the transi- 
tion of this land from the status ecclesiastically 
defined as a missionary country to a self-sup- 
porting unit. Instead of being a mission de- 
pendent upon the Church at large for support, 
the United States is now a greater supporter of 
= endeavor than any country in the 
world. 


Years after the XXVIII International Eu- 
charistic Congress is held in Chicago the meet- 
ing will be remembered in far-off corners of the 
world by the more than four hundred altars, 
sets of vestments and sacred vessels for the 
Mass, which are to be distributed to poor mis- 
sion churches after the Congress is over. These 
altars and sacred vessels, valued at more than 
$125,000 will be donated by the Catholic Church 
Extension Society, whose headquarters are in 
Chicago. 

Chicago, expectant, eager, exultant, hospita- 
ble, generous, awaits the arrival of her guests. 
It is her ambition “to offer to Christ the great- 
est reception he has ever received on earth; to 
be host of the Catholic world in this hour of 
Christ’s triumph; to manifest to the world how 
devoted American Catholicity is to Christ upon 
the Altar; to strengthen our own Faith and 
the Faith of all mankind in the reality of 
Christ’s presence.” 


Rosa Mystica 
MINNIE MORTIMER 


Breath of the rose 

Wafted from Her— 

The White Flow’r of God— 
He came to prefer; 


And chose Her to be 
“Among women bless’d”.... 
‘And smiled on the Babe 
Clasped to Her breast. 


Breath of the Rose 
He wafted to me; 

It came from Her— 
The root of the Tree. 
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Chicago Welcomes Catholic World 


REV. E. L. DONDANVILLE, LL. D. 


Chairman Publicity Committee, Eucharistic Congress 


HE Catholics of Chicago are planning a 
celebration which promises to be the great- 
est religious triumph the world has ever wit- 
nessed. 
The great and flourishing city of the Middle 
West has been chosen as the meeting place for 
the Twenty-eighth 


Blessed Sacrament has ever been in the Cath- 
olic Church the great reality, the revered mys- 
tery of faith, the central rite of religion, the 
principal means of divine worship, the surest 
channel of divine favors, the object not only of 
fear and love, but also of supreme adoration. 

It is the outstanding 





International Eucha- 
ristic Congress. With 
her recent rating as 
the fourth largest 
city in the world and 
more than one-third 
of her inhabitants 
Catholics—who will 
dare set a limit to the 
significance of such a 
gathering? 

It is not to be a 
mere meeting. The 
Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago volunteers for 
the United States, 
and the Church in 
America invites 
Catholics from all na- 
tions of the world. 
International is the 
word next best after 
Catholic. 

It is to be a con- 
vention of the faith- 
ful. No restrictions 
are placed on those 
who might wish to 





Thy King Cometh 
P. &. 


O blessed day that saw the Master ride 

In triumph to Jerusalem astride 

A colt, whilst through the portals, opened wide 

To welcome Him, the people thronging, cried: 
“Hosanna to our God on high, our King!” 


A festive day, e’en greater than of old, 
Our eyes by faith illumined shall behold; 
For, borne aloft in monstrance of pure gold, 
His march triumphant Jesus soon will hold. 
Hosanna to our Eucharistic King! 


Come, let us cleanse His city for that day; 
With virtue’s flowers deck the lowly way 
That leads unto our home of God-shaped clay, 
Where Jesus Hostia would rule for aye, 
Our throbbing hearts, as lawful, deathless King. 


fact around which all 
the beauty of her rit- 
ual clusters. 

When, therefore, 
more than a million 
people of every tribe 
and tongue gather to 
say Credo before the 
tabernacle of the liv- 
ing God, and lift up 
their hands to pray, 
and bow down their 
heads to adore, and 
follow in procession 
after the Sacred Host 
singing as of old 
“Blessed is He who 
cometh,” it is the 
Catholic’s answer to 
one of the first objec- 
tions made when 
Christ was speaking 
in promise about His 
very flesh and blood 
of a truth to be the 
food and drink of 
men. “This saying is 
hard and who can 








come, no distinctions 

between the. clergy and lay-folk, no lim- 
itation of selected delegates. The wel- 
come is as broad as the world, as urging 
as the love of Christ in the hearts of men. “A 
movement greater than the Crusades” was the 
enthusiastic expression of a newspaper man 
when he began to realize what it was all about. 


The purpose of an Eucharistic Congress is to 
pay public tribute of faith to the real presence 
of Jesus Christ in the great Sacrament of His 
love, and in conferences find new ways to honor 
Him the more and profit from such a bequeath- 
ment. It is calculated to foster gratitude, rev- 
erence, devotion, unity and peace among His 
followers. 

From the very beginning of Christianity the 


XUM 


hear it.” But the 
great church has believed and persevered 
with Peter, “Lord, to whom _ shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And 
we have believed and have known that Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God.” 

The spirit of the age has come to be one of 
conference, of conventions, of getting together 
on an issue for general benefit. The modern 
social and business world has made wonderful 
progress adopting these practical’ methods. 
Religion, with her divine mission, is no less 
alert to everything that is best. 

The inauguration of these Eucharistic Con- 
gresses is of comparatively recent origin. They 
began in France in the year 1881, and since that 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Eucharistic Memories in Bible Lands. 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B., Weingarten Abbey, Wuerttemberg 


AT HEBRON 


EBRON, now a town of 16,500 inhabit- 

ants, chiefly Mohammedans, can now be 
reached from Jerusalem by motor in an hour’s 
time. Although it is situated 3000 feet above 
the level of the sea, it lies in a fertile and well 
protected valley, and it can boast of the largest 
and sweetest grapes in Palestine, just as at the 
time whem the spies, sent by Moses, brought 
from there those fine specimens which we saw 
pictured in our Bible history. In the times of 
the crusaders Hebron was a Catholic bishop- 
ric, and the mosque above the tombs of Abra- 
ham’s family was built as the Cathedral of the 
Diocese. At the beginning of David’s rule as 
king, the town was his capital; and his son 
Absolom started the rebellion against the rule 
of his father from here. 

But Hebron is above all the city of Abraham; 
not as if he were its founder, for it existed long 
before him, and is considered the only town in 
the world which has been inhabited from the 
earliest ages without interruption. Not only 
does the cave under the former cathedral con- 
tain the mortal remains of the Patriarch, but 
it was his most frequent residence during the 
many years of his wanderings, and the scene or 
starting point of the greatest events in his life. 

At Hebron he built an altar and offered sacri- 
fices to almighty God. They became for him 
means of sanctification, so that the name 
“Friend of God” was of old given to him. It 
still is his special title amongst the Christian 
and Moslem Arabs; they call the town after 
him “Al-Khalil,” “The Friend,” i. e., of God; 
the valley leading to Hebron from Bersabee is 
also called “the valley of the friend’; and so 
is named the gate at Jerusalem leading to He- 
bron, although the Westerners have renamed it 
“Jaffa Gate.” 

Abraham’s love of God, increased by frequent 
peace offerings, made him also the helpful 
friend of his neighbor. When some kings had 
ravaged the cities round the Salt Lake (the 
Dead Sea), and had carried the inhabitants and 
their cattle as booty with them, Abraham forgot 
the selfishness of his nephew Lot, who was 
amongst the prisoners of war, and at the risk 
of his life he pursued the invaders with his 318 
armed men, overcame them, and unselfishly re- 
stored all the reconquered goods to their origin- 
al owners, without accepting the proffered re- 
ward. In return he received new heavenly grac- 
es through the sacrifice of bread and wine which 


the royal Priest Melchisedech, king of Jerusa- 


lem, offered for his good estate. 

Shortly after he saw three strangers ap- 
proaching his tent outside Hebron, on a spot 
still shown; and, fearing they might pass by, 
he urged his hospitality on them, had the best 
meal prepared for them, and served it person- 
ally. His gifts, consisting of the best calf of 
the flock, a cake of the finest flour and fresh 
milk and butter, were quickly changed into 
blessings for him, for the guests were Angels, 
representing the Blessed Trinity, and he re- 
ceived then and there the promise of a son and 
heir, whom he was to call Isaac. In a similar 
way the good Ged accepts our offerings of bread 
and wine in the holy Mass, and returns them to 
us changed into the body and blood of His Di- 
vine Son whose sacrifice is intended, as the 
Canon of the Mass says, to fill every partaker 
of it “with all heavenly blessings and grace.” 


The special interior grace, which Abraham 
received on the spot, was a great pity for the 
sinners of Sodom and Gomorrha, whose towns 
were threatened by God with destruction 
through fire. With a zeal and perseverance, 
which almost amounted to impertinence, he 
pleaded for the salvation of the wicked towns, 
if fifty just men could be found in them; and 
when his first petition was accepted, he began 
to bargain downwards and obtained the promise 
that the towns would be spared even for the 
sake of ten just. We know that even that small 
number was not to be found; but all the same 
it is encouraging to know how Holy Communion 
makes us so acceptable to God, that immediate- 
ly afterwards, while the real presence lasts, our 
boldest petitions will not be displeasing to the 
heavenly Father, provided they arise from the 
love of God or of our neighbor’s real good. 

Abraham’s sacrifices at Hebron with their 
wonderful fruits of spiritual blessings were, as 
it were, needed, to prepare him and give him 
the necessary generosity for the hardest and 
most exacting sacrifice which God demanded 
from anyone, except from his Son and the holy 
Mother of God. It was at Hebron that the com- 
mand came, to take his son Isaac to a mountain, 
which would be shown him, and to offer him 
there as a sacrifice. If David, bewailing the 
death of his rebellious son Absalom cried out: 
“Would to God that I had died instead of thee,” 
we may be certain that it would have been more 
easy for Abraham to lay down his own life than 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Lourdes and Lisieux---Impressions 


NATHALIE BEVENOT, M. A., H. B. S. 


T was on the return journey from Lourdes 

that we were to go to Lisieux, and when we 
got to our headquarters in Paris, we looked back 
over the wonderful grace-crowded days we had 
spent with our fellow pilgrims; over the peace 
which Our Lady had put into our hearts, there 
in the open air, as we knelt at her Grotto at 
dusk, when the azure of the noonday sky deep- 
ened and deepened into a warm dark blue, 
picked out with silver stars. Not a sound, save 
the soft whispers of the waters of the Gave, 
greeting Our Lady as they hurry past her 
shrine, or the sputter from one or other of the 
countless candles which throw a golden glow 
over the white, blue-girt Image high up in the 
niche of the Massabielle Rock. Mary’s loving 
children are at her feet in mute ecstasy, grati- 
tude and prayerfulness. All is peace and quiet. 
The world is forgotten. We are on Sacred 
ground: on “the threshold of Heaven.” 


Yes, Lourdes is the power station of prayer: 
there Our Lady lifts a veil from our senses and 
reveals to us that actual closeness of God and 
His Blessed Mother which grips every pilgrim. 
You see it in the prayerful attitude of the ro- 
bust and in the closed eyes of the recollected 
sick or in the imploring and loving gaze of those 
poor sufferers who pour forth their supplica- 
tions to the white Host or to the “Immaculate 
Lady,” as their beads slip through their trem- 
bling fingers. For there is a touching rivalry 
between the Mother and the Son; miracles 
occurring: now at the Piscines, now at Com- 
munion in one of the churches; now at the 
Grotto, now at Our Lord’s own Progress and 
loving Benediction of His sick children in the 
afternoon, before the eyes of praying thou- 
sands. “Lord he whom Thou lovest is sick!” 
In a voice like rolling thunder these pilgrims 
catch up the words sent forth across the vast 
Esplanade in a piercing tone of entreaty by the 
Priest Invocator. And Jesus surely smiles down 
from the Host as He blesses each of His poor 
sick children. And who shall say what bless- 
ings such heart-rending entreaty has called 
forth. It conjures up memories of Galilee and 
of how “He went about doing good.” 


During the strenuous days at Lourdes—and 
they are strenuous !—unselfishness is the domi- 
nant note, especially among the sick. It is rare 
to hear of anyone wanting to be cured for his 
own sake. It is usually: “Oh! we are the only 
two representatives of our parish and we did 
want one of us to be cured to make those at 


home realize how powerful Our Lady is with 
her Son.” Oragain: “I am used to suffering; 
if only Our Lady would cure So-and-so instead 
of me.” 

All those who have already been to Lourdes 
will understand all that lies behind these fal- 
tering descriptions. To those who have not been 
and who could, with a small sacrifice, easily 
do so, one can only quote Our Lord’s own 
words: “Come and see!” Come and see the 
radiance on the faces of the sick! Come and 
see their thoughtfulness for others, the fervor 
of their prayers, the depth of their faith, their 
heroic resignation! Oh! one learns more about 
the physical tragedies of life and the virtue of 
Christian fortitude in those few pilgrimage 
days than in lifetime. Come and see and join in 
with the praying throngs! Prayer is so easy 
at Lourdes. Come, and you will realize how 
truly those speak who say that no words of 
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man can pen the experience of a stay at 
Lourdes! It is personal, it is supernatural. 

So the spell of Lourdes was still upon us 
when we reached Paris, and it was more from 
a sense of duty and booked rooms than any- 
thing else, we set out for Lisieux. It is but a 
three hours’ run from the capital, through fas- 
cinating Normandy with its peaceful home- 
steads gay with apple orchards and undulating 
stretches of lush, green pastureland watered by 
numerous streams; and here and there appears 
like a ghost of bygone days, some old Roman 
tower, Norman Keep, or ruined Abbey, while 
the towns cluster round their elegant, Gothic- 
spired churches. With a feeling of awakened 
curiosity and interest we stepped out on to the 
platform of Lisieux. Lisieux the quaint; 
Lisieux of the wooden houses which greet one 
in every state of hoary and tumbledown pic- 
turesqueness; above all, Lisieux of “the Little 
Flower.” 

We put up at an old-time hostelry, dating 
back to 1670, all the rooms of which had highly 
waxed, red-tiled floors. After a refreshing 
night’s sleep, we awoke to find a wonderful mist 
like a veil enveloping the little town. It was 
Sunday morning and we hastened to get to Mass 
and Communion at the Carmelite Convent 
which was all but next door. We came to a 
large courtyard alongside the road, enclosed by 
an iron railing, on the right of which stands 
the Convent proper; in the center the entrance 
to the public chapel; and on the left the room 
containing “Souvenirs” of the Little Flower. 
(These we saw later: her baptismal robe, her 
First Communion Dress and wreath, her habit 
as a Carmelite nun, etc.) In the center of this 
left-hand portion of the courtyard stands on a 
lofty pedestal a beautiful white marble statue 
of Little Saint Teresa, and flowers and plants 
are arranged in tiers from the top of this ped- 
estal to the ground. How this reveals the love 
and devotion she inspires! After a hurried 
glance, for we want to get a seat for Mass, we 
enter the chapel and greet Teresa’s Jesus. We 
feel at once we are in the Little Flower’s home 
and that it was worth while coming. 


“Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus, pray for 
us”; “I shall spend my heaven doing good upon 
earth”: her promise; “Oh! my God....I.... 
love....Thee!” her last words; these inscrip- 
tions strike the eye as we walk up the aisle. 
Midway on the right, an incessant stream of 
people seems to be going in and out of some 
place of interest. 


As we draw near, we see that up a few steps 
there is a large circular side chapel: the Little 
Flower’s own Shrine. It is cut off from the 
public by a richly wrought iron screen through 
which we look with reverence and love. There 


rest her bones. Those who have read her life 
will remember that she prophesied that God 
would surely not give her the privilege of incor- 
cuptibility: “Oh no! that would be abandon- 
ing my little path of humility. No little souls 
must have cause to envy me.” Clothed in a 
brown velvet Carmelite habit, embroidered in 
gold and precious stones—to typify the “wed- 
ding garment” of glory which is now hers—a 
magnificent wax effigy of the little nun lies 
above her remains, in a beautiful glass shrine 
with a framework of gilt bronze wrought into 
delicate garlands of roses and lilies. While high 
up against the central stained-glass window in 
a little niche stands the graceful Madonna 
which smiled back to life the little ten-year- 
old Teresa succumbing to a fatal illness. Some- 
one mentions the name of Pius XI, and imme- 
diately we remember the Holy Father’s devo- 
tion to our new little saint. Is not his touching 
gift to his little favorite there? Yes, indeed. 
In her hand she holds the Golden Rose put there 
in His Holiness’ name by his delegate, Cardinal 
Vico, this September. One’s eyes may now per- 
chance stray to the floor. It was with a catch 
at the throat that we noticed it was strewn with 
real rose petals. We were forced to recall her 
words: “After my death I shall let fall a 
shower of roses.” 


How well we were reminded of it as, leaving 
the shrine, we knelt before the high altar, at 
the back of which rises a most suggestive 
group! See how the Little Flower’s eyes plead 
as she kneels at the feet of the Divine Infant 
in His Mother’s arms, beneath a cross draped 
with the Holy Winding Sheet, on which an effi- 
gy of the Holy Face rests in the place of the 
Sacred Head of a crucifix! Over the globe at 
her feet, with her right hand, Saint Teresa scat- 
ters roses which her Beloved and His Mother 
are giving her. Surely the work of an under- 
standing and loving artist! 


The piety of the ever-varying crowds is won- 
derful; whole families, fathers and mothers 
with their little ones; bands of young soldiers; 
youths; old men and priests without number; 
young girls and old women; many sick, too, 
all intent on imploring the help of, or on offer- 
ing thanks to the Little Flower. Little children 
seem instinctively to realize her likeness to 
themselves, for their little upturned faces look 
so understandingly at her shrine, and they clasp 
their little hands with that childish piety which 
is so touching and which is surely irresistible 
to the Little Flower. 


How well we heard Mass that morning! How 
the Little Flower biessed us at Communion! It 
was hard to tear ourselves away. Indeed, we 
returned several times that day, finishing up 
with Benediction at five o’clock. 
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We found out during breakfast that “Les 
Buissonnets,” the Little Flower’s home, was only 
a quarter of an hour’s walk up the main street. 
So after our meal we started off, but stopped en 
route to assist at High Mass at the magnificent 
cathedral. After Mass, we walked round and 
found a beautiful life-size statue of the Little 
Flower, and on a marble slab alongside a few 
words indicating that from this chapel she 
heard High Mass on Sundays; further round, 
towards the back of the high altar, is a good- 
sized Lady Chapel. Here the Little Flower re- 
ceived Communion every morning till she joined 
the Carmelites. How delightful it was to kneel 
at the Communion rails and think of the grace 
which Our Lord poured into her pure and loving 
soul! 

We then made our way to Teresa’s home, a 
fine house which stands away from the main 
road up a little lane. A kindly nun took us 
round, showed us the fire-grate in the hall, 
where little Teresa put her shoes on Christmas 
Eve; the dining room and drawing-room where 
the furniture is left exactly as it was when she 
lived there; upstairs, her bedroom, now trans- 
formed into a chapel, the altar, being in the 
recess where her bed was when she was cured 
by Our Lady’s smile. The little room adjoining 
has a glass panel in the door, so that we could 
peep through and see all her toys: just such 
little toys as we cherished when we were small. 
It brought her so much nearer home to us. 


It was indeed a privilege thus to conjure up 
the Little Flower in all these spots once hal- 
lowed by her presence. And God has been 
pleased to bless her simple life of self-sacrifice 
for souls, by making of her His wonder-worker 
of the twentieth century. Get into conversation 
with any priest you may meet at Lisieux, and 
you will hear of wonders that surpass the most 
vivid imagination. Most of those wonders are 
published in volumes called “Shower of Roses,” 
of which there are already six at least. These 
testify to the Catholicity of the Church, for 
there is scarcely a country in the world where 
she is not invoked with fervor, and over which 
she does not shower her roses. 


As for us, in spite of our unexpressed reluc- 
tance to journey to Lisieux, the Little Flower 
was pleased to favor us beyond our most san- 
guine expectations, and our one regret was that 
we could not stay longer in this hallowed spot. 
May she continue to shower her roses upon the 
earth which she had certainly taken by storm 
with her “Little Way” of confident simplicity! 


We pause for a moment.... We ask our- 
selves a question.... What is it that makes 
Is it 
not the extraordinary devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament that is fostered there? The Mother 


draws us to Her Son, on the one hand, while, 
on the other, the little ‘Sister’ draws us to our 
elder Brother, so that we cry out: “Jesus, we 
love Thee. Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, 
have mercy on us.” 


Another Medical Triumph 


Indiana State Medical Association 


CIENTIFIC medicine, the conqueror of 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, bubonic plague, 
diabetes, smallpox, and yellow fever, is on the 
verge of a complete victory over scarlet fever. 
Just what this statement means may be ap- 
preciated when it is recalled that 7,157 cases of 
scarlet fever were reported last year to the 
Indiana State Board of Health alone. 

The romance of self-sacrifice and many long 
years of labor against seemingly unconquerable 
odds lie back of the story of the battle that 
medical science is fighting to overcome this 
disease which so often leaves its victim a life- 
long sufferer from Bright’s disease, heart weak- 
nesses, severe ear troubles, and many other 
complications. 





LITTLE FLOWER GROUP IN CARMEL AT LISIEUX 
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So thorough and painstaking has been the 
work of the profession against scarlet fever 
that final and complete victory is almost in 
sight. Due to the severity of the disease during 
its attack and its frequent complications such 
as mastoid infections, kidney disease, and heart 
trouble, scarlet fever long has been a dreaded 
enemy of mankind. Through the centuries it 
had stubbornly withstood the investigations of 
scientific medicine, taking its annual toll, until 
several years ago a child of John McCormick, 
of the wealthy Chicago family, died from the 
disease. As a result, the John McCormick In- 
stitute of Chicago was founded to make a spe- 
cial study of scarlet fever and other infectious 
diseases. Here in the winter of 1924, after 
many years of work, Dr. Gladys and Dr. C. F. 
Dick announced the discovery and isolation of 
the scarlet fever germ and prepared a scarlet 
fever antitoxin. 

This was done only through the heroism of 
volunteer medical students and _ laboratory 
workers who offered themselves as subjects for 
these experiments. The throats of these volun- 
teers were inoculated with the suspected germ 
of scarlet fever and in due time scarlet fever 
with all its symptoms developed. During the 
convalescence of these patience it was found 
that when serums made from their blood were 
introduced into the body of a patient with scar- 
let fever, these caused a marked curative ef- 
fect as well as disappearance of fever and rash 
within a period of 24 to 48 hours. 

This then led to the artificial production of 
antitoxin or serum through experiments on 
animals, among them the horse. At this time 
another great worker, Dr. A. R. Dochez, of 
Columbia University, working independently, 
also produced an antitoxin varying in some de- 
gree of preparation from that produced by the 
Dicks. 

Since then many cases have been treated suc- 
cessfully throughout the country, among them 
being many patients in southern Indiana and 
Illinois when scarlet fever broke out following 
the tornado last summer. After the adminis- 
tration of the serum the temperature of the 
patient tends to fall to normal, his sore throat 
disappears in a few days. Thus far sufficient 
number of observations have not been made as 
to the effect of the serum in preventing the 
complications that so frequently arise from 
scarlet fever. 

In order to be effective, the antitoxin must 
be administered early in the course of the dis- 
ease just as in diphtheria and lockjaw. 

The big work of prevention is yet to be done. 
This very minute, scores of scientists have 
their eyes glued to the microscope and the test 
tube, searching to obtain a serum or vaccine 


that not only will cure but will prevent scarlet 
fever. Vaccines now are obtainable but thus 
far these have not undergone sufficient trial 
to make any definite comment upon their value, 
although several observers have reported very 
encouraging results. 


Eucharistic Memories 
(Continued from page 18) 


to take that of Isaac. It was not only a terrible 
sacrifice to a father’s loving heart, it was also a 
heavy claim on his faith, because the same God 
who demanded this slaying was also the one 
who had promised him an immense progeny 
through the very same Isaac. Yet his faith 
did not waver, but rather made him the example 
and the father of all the faithful. Our most 
holy sacrifice of the Eucharist, too, is a mystery 
of faith; but our faith is made so easy for us, 
for we have before our eyes the witness of the 
holy Gospels, of the Apostles and martyrs and 
of the whole history of the Church. 

The blessings which flowed from the faith of 
Abraham in reward for the proffered sacrifice 
of his dearest possession on earth is also an en- 
couragement to us, frequently to take part in 
the sacrifice in which the Son of God offers him- 
self to His Heavenly Father, so as to show our 
prompt obedience to his wishes, just as Abra- 
ham, who rose early in the morning to make 
everything ready for his precious offering. His 
faith should also be our example when we are 
in the presence of our Divine Savior so we show 
no less reverence to His hidden majesty than 
if He appeared on the altar in all His glory, sur- 
rounded by the heavenly choirs. Then will He 
incline His ears to the humble and grateful 
words with which we greet Him and praise 
Him: BLESSED BE JESUS IN THE Most HOLy 
SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR. 


Purity and the Holy Eucharist: “The demon 
tempted, tormented me horribly on the subject 
of holy purity. If I had not had Communion to 
strengthen me, I should have fallen.’”—Blessed 
Eymard. 


Christ: Whatsoever thou givest beside thy- 
self, I regard not; for I seek not thy gift but 
thyself.—Imitation. 

I go every day to consult Jesus Christ in Holy 
Communion.—Bl. Thomas More. 


At benediction how little we are filled with a 
spirit of interior devotion, and how often are 
little domestic arrangements allowed to inter- 
fere with our going there!—Faber. 
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Miss Merkel’s Shower 


Lucy LINCOLN MONTGOMERY 


HE “Jolly Eight” sat listlessly at their 

whist tables. The lure of spring was in 
the air, creeping through open windows, in 
perfume of lilac and syringa, pattering and 
sparkling in the prismatic splendor of April 
showers. 

“It is yours, Eleanor,” said the hostess, hand- 
ing her a gold bracelet set with pearls. 

The girl took it, hesitatingly. She was tall 
and slender, with serious, dark eyes. She was 
not a member of the club, but had substituted 
during the winter. 

She flushed, then looked up pleadingly. “May 
I say something? We have dainty lunches and 
give costly prizes, all for ourselves. Who is 
better or happier for it? Can’t we do some- 
thing helpful for others. I’ve wanted to say 
this all winter.” 

Florence Miller put her hand on Eleanor’s. 

“You dear girl,” exclaimed Beulah Ayres, 
“somehow I’ve felt dissatisfied with myself ever 
since you came to us.” 

“Yes,” added Helen Keith, “You have not 
said anything, but you make us feel that you 
stand for better things.” 

Other earnest faces showed the power of 
Eleanor Wynn’s thought. 

“Oh, what a pitiful funeral!” cried Beulah. 

Slowly, in the rain, passed a shabby hearse, 
followed by an old buggy in which were crowd- 
ed the driver and a middle-aged man and 
woman. 

“He has a fine face,” remarked Florence, “but 
looks as if life had been strained out of him.” 

“How sweet and distinguished-looking she is,” 
put in Helen. “I wonder whose funeral it is.” 

“Miss Merkle’s aunt,” whispered the maid, 
who brought in ices to her young mistress. 
“They live on Cedar Street.” 

“Miss Merkel’s aunt,” whispered the maid, 
live on Cedar Street. Well!” as the pathetic 
little cortege turned the corner. “You be our, 
leader, Eleanor, and suggest a plan.” 

“One is working in my mind now,” smiled 
Eleanor. “At the next meeting I will try to 
have it formulated.” 


* * * * * 


“I am a perfect sleuth hound, a detective of 
the first water,” exclaimed Eleanor Wynn to 
the expectant “Jolly Eight,” the following Tues- 
day. “When that funeral passed, a thought 
came to me that I followed out. This is my 
story: 

“Just after Mr. Andrew Hunter became en- 


gaged to Miss Merkel, over twenty years ago, 
his father died greatly in debt. Whether right- 
ly or not, I have my private opinion on that 
subject, the young man felt his first duty was 
to pay that indebtedness. He lived in an attic, 
denied himself every indulgence, and paid up 
year by year all he could hoard. 

“Helen Keith, he has a small salary in your 
Uncle Joseph’s warehouse. Somehow his good 
qualities have been overlooked, for he is faith- 
fulness itself, a sweet, but broken-spirited man 
who would stand aside and let others push by 
him. You are prime favorite with your uncle. 
Here is something for you to do.” 

“Don’t say another word,” cried Helen, her 
eyes sparkling, “I can wind Uncle Joseph 
around my little finger.” 

“We will leave you to ‘wind’ and report lat- 
er,” laughed Eleanor. “Now for Miss Merkel. 
She has lived in two small rooms, with a cross, 
cantankerous, bedridden aunt, earning a pit- 
tance by sewing. She is looking for some posi- 
tion, and at every chance a younger woman 
steps in and gets it. What can we do for her? 
She is a lady and can be approached only in the 
most delicate way.” 

Marion Angell, who had recently become en- 
gaged, spoke up shyly, “Why can’t we give her 
a shower?” 

“Do you suppose they will ever be married?” 
objected Florence. 

“One thing brings another,” asserted El- 
eanor. “Let us act on Marion’s suggestion. We 
will give her a linen shower and see what comes 
of it.” 

“That will be perfectly grand,” they all cried; 
and commenced to plan with the generosity and 
kindliness of large purses and aroused sym- 
pathies. 


* * * * * 


A few weeks later Miss Merkel came in at 


dusk to find three letters under her door. Two 
refused applications she had made; the other, 
dainty and perfumed, puzzled her. It read: 


“Will Miss Merkel please look out for a shower 
from loving friends?” 

Again and again she had lifted her curtain 
and looked up into the clear sky. 

“If it did rain, why should anyone warn me? 
Loving friends!” she repeated, wonderingly. 

The words, wakening old associations, she 
sang, in low sweet tones, 


“Lord, I hear of showers of blessings 
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Thou art scattering full and free.” 


A clatter of feet on the wooden walk, rap, 
tap on the door. In walked four young boys, 
with caps drawn over their foreheads and 
mufflers up to the eyes, showing only their mer- 
ry twinkle. They carried on their shoulders a 
large clothes basket, deposited it on the floor 
and scampered off. 

Among fragrant spring flowers lay this note: 
“Will Miss Merkel please accept this shower 
from loving friends?” 

“That—I should—ever—” she ejaculated, 
hurriedly opening one after another of the rib- 
bon-tied parcels and boxes. Tablecloths were 
there, dozens of napkins and fine towels, em- 
broidered doilies, hemstitched sheets and pil- 
low cases, handkerchiefs, lace-trimmed aprons, 
skirts and gowns, all of best quality. 

“Oh, can it be real?” she cried, overcome by 
the wonder of it as the last box disclosed a 
brown silk dress and half a dozen pairs of 
gloves. “All just my size! Showers of bless- 
ings, showers of blessings, full and free!” 

She stood, literally knee deep, amid the 
snowy linen and lace, the eagerness and joy of 
a young girl glowing in her sweet face, as An- 
drew Hunter came in. 

He walked erect, with shining eye and alert 
bearing, the sad, hopeless look gone. 

“Cornelia!” he cried, amazed. 


? 


“Showers of blessings, Andrew,” she ex- 
plained. 
“Cornelia,” he spoke again. “Something 


wonderful has happened. Mr. Keith sent for 
me this morning and said that I had served 
them so long and faithfully that he was going 
to add three hundred dollars to my salary.” 

“Showers of—” began Miss Merkel. 

“Wait,” he interrupted. “He handed me a 
check for five hundred dollars—as a present. 
I have made the last payment on ‘nat debt. 
Cornelia, we need wait no longer. Will you 
marry me tomorrow?” 

Miss Merkel looked at her linen shower and 
into Andrew Hunter’s transfigured face. 

“Showers of blessings, showers of blessings,” 
she murmured. 


A Sketch of Father Ryan 


LEA DONALD 


OET and Priest! What a grand union to 
rivet together the intellectual and spiritual 
sides of any human being. And yet it was 
granted the writer to know Abram J. Ryan as 
both, as well as in that of the nearer one, as 
friend and citizen. 
So much has been told of his great personali- 
ty, his human side and his sweet gentle life in 


Mobile that there is little left to say. His mystic 
and heart-penetrating poetry is known in every 
higher intellectual home of this great reading 
and enlightened republic. F 

What a combination poet and priest together 
form. To be either would be to attain man’s 
highest influence for good, therefore, combin- 
ing both, no wonder Father Ryan’s life has left 
an undying impression on those who lived with- 
in the circle of his priestly care, and those who 
were worshippers at his lyric shrine. 

His poetry was necessarily circumscribed by 
his religious environment, and, from an artistic 
standpoint, it is sad that his range could not 
have been wider. 

Though he wrote many beautiful things, still 
his vision of the world, if it had been a secular 
one, might have been more far-reaching. 

On the other hand, however, his words might 
then have lacked religious inspiration, whjch 
they possess in a wonderful degree. His per- 
sonality was one to impress from its very disre- 
gard of the vanities which would have rendered 
him so much more attractive as a man of the 
world. 

I well remember his long, unkempt, curly 
hair reaching to his shoulders, his untidy ap- 
pearance, his indifferent, preoccupied manner 
when not interested in things about him, and 
yet, when once called upon any priestly or 
scholarly need or fatherly kindness, his poetic 
soul would illumine his countenance and render 
his whole appearance beautiful. 

His little home in the church of St. Mary’s, 
where his work as teacher and preacher was 
mostly done, still stands in memory of him on 
Lafayette. 

The little house, where the boys of the parish 
were trained under his guidance has grown into 
a magnificent building and is an ornament to 
the city. It is a modernly appointed industrial 
school and is an evolution and outcome of all 
the training work done here by Father Ryan. 
And, in further recognition of him, there is now 
a beautiful bronze statue of him in the center 
of a small park, named after our beloved priest, 
Ryan Park. 

His life was spent under many trials and 
vicissitudes. His greatest and most direct ef- 
forts were here in the Gulf City, and here his 
ashes are interred. His tomb occupies the cen- 
ter of the lot belonging to the Children of Mary, 
it having been his expressed wish that he should 
rest with them in his final sleep. The monu- 
ment is of white marble surmounted by a cross 
upon which is inscribed a chalice beneath which 
is his monogram, A. J. R., and a harp. On the 
white slab which covers the tomb is a confeder- 
ate banner. His grave is kept bright with south- 
ern flowers, and his influence lives on and on. 
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Father Ryan was born in Norfolk, Va., on 
May 16th, 1840, andthe died at the early age of 
forty-eight years, April 22nd, 1885, at the con- 
vent of Saint Boniface, the oldest establishment 
of the German Franciscans in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He had gone to Louisville to make his 
annual Lenten retreat. At his request his re- 
mains were brought to Mobile for burial. 

His poems, both religious and those descrip- 
tive of the Civil War, constitute his greatest 
literary work. They are appreciated, read and 
quoted wherever are found those who love po- 
etry and artistic truth. Father Ryan had no 
desire for fame, in that it obscured or inter- 
fered with his priestly work. His poems never 
appeared dver his own name. Moina was his 
nom de plume. 

To a letter once written him on the subject 
of giving his name to the public, his reply was, 
“I am but a simple priest, I claim to be nothing 
more, I desire to be nothing more.” 

His poems, he says, “were written at ran- 
dom, off and on, here, there, anywhere, just 
when the mood came, with little of study and 
less of art, and always ina hurry. Hence they 
are incomplete in finish as the author is, though 
he thinks they are true in tone.” 


One of his most lovable characteristics was 
his tenderness for children. He once told how, 
while he was preaching on a great occasion, a 
child of whom he was very fond, came suddenly 
inside the railing, pulling at his robe, and look- 
ing up sweetly in his face, said, “Father Ryan, 
are you going to kith me?” At which, of course, 
many in the great audience laughed, but when 
he took the child up in his arms and said, “Of 
such is the children of heaven,” and descanted 
upon the innocency of purity of childhood, there 
was not a dry eye in the church, and sobs, not 
a few, were distinctly heard in every part of the 
assembly. 

His heart was woven firmly and lovingly into 
all that affected the Southland and especially 
of Mobile, the home of his adoption, but the 
divine essence of his genius, the spiritual af- 
flatus, as subtle as the perfume of wild jas- 
—. was dedicated to his Author and his 

od. 

All posthumous honor to the intellect, genius, 
and poetry of Father Ryan, all peace intangible, 
divine and impalpable as the essence of censor 
in some old cathedral aisle be linked with his 
memory! 


The Social Effects of the Crusades 


GENEVIEVE MARIE KEANE 


HE crusades were the religious expedi- 

tions of the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries, undertaken by the Christian 
nations of Europe, for the purpose of recover- 
ing the Holy Land from the Mohammedans. 
Since the Latin word for cross is “crux” and the 
crusaders wore a cross on their right shoulder, 
the name crusaders was given to all those who 
joined the expedition. 

From the time of Empress Helena, the moth- 
er of Constantine the Great, pilgrimages had 
been frequent. To rescue the holy places des- 
ecrated by the Turks was the aim of Christian 
Europe. Many vicious and irreligious men 
joined the crusaders, hoping to expiate their 
sins and to lead a better life; others were drawn 
by promises of immunity from debt; the over- 
population of European countries and the fear 
of starvation led others to join the cause. Pe- 
ter, the hermit, by his burning oratory aroused 
in kings and nobles a spirit of chivalry as well 
as an ambition among the peasants to acquire 
wealth and gain. Others were desirous of see- 
ing the Orient and knowing its people and their 
customs. The love of adventure was another 
impetus to this religious movement of the mid- 
dle ages. 


From a military viewpoint the crusades 
were not successful. Poorly disciplined armies 
and frequent quarrels among the leaders, led 
many knights to return to Europe. As the nov- 
elty wore off and the hardships increased, 
many knights grew tired of warfare with little 
hope of success. Again, many were eager to 
get the rich spices and products of the East, 
and to encourage trade relations with the Ori- 
ent. They did not find the Mohammedans quite 
so formidable at close range, hence the war- 
like spirit gave way to a spirit of commercial- 
ism and trade. The crusaders mixed freely 
with their new neighbors. Jewish and Arabian 
doctors were called to prescribe for the sick. 
Greeks and Armenian architects built and dec- 
orated their churches, Oriental merchants trad- 
ed freely with Europeans, and thus through 
warfare, the Christian and the Mohammedan 
grew to respect each other for valor and later 
on they intermarried. The Franks were 
brought into close contact with the advanced 
civilization of the East, acquiring new tastes, 
new habits, and new ideals, which they later in- 
troduced into Europe. 

Many of the crusaders did not wish to wage 
war but to maintain cordial relations with the 
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Moslems. The earlier crusaders were Normans 
and men from Northern Europe who liked fight- 
ing for its own sake. Later on Italy and 
southern Europe supplied the man power for 
the vast armies; they were more interested in 
commerce than warfare, hence they preferred 
to live in peace wtih the Mohammedans. 

It is difficult to estimate the social effect of 
the crusades upon western Europe. During 
these centuries vast changes occurred in Euro- 
pean countries, much of which has been at- 
tributed to the crusades. The power of kings 
was increased in France, because ambitious 
rulers profited by the absence of those who 
joined the crusades. Fewer wars occurred at 
home, owing to the absence of turbulent nobles. 
The peasant class was better able to sustain it- 
self in France, as the over-populated conditions 
had been relieved by the immense crowds who 
joined the crusades. Food became plentiful and 
labor was in great demand. 

The intellectual horizon was broadened, since 
travel is a great factor in education. Thousands 
of Europeans were brought into close contact 
with thousands of Orientals. The commingling 
of many nations gave a new cultural aspect to 
Europe. Prejudices were overcome by personal 
contact and those who remained at home were 
anxious to hear about happenings in the Holy 
Land, hence poems were written, depicting 
heroic stories and battlefields, and an intellectu- 
al awakening resulted. 

The Europeans introduced into Europe much 
that they saw in the East. The windmill is one 
striking example. Spices, silks, satins, and in- 
digo were imported into Europe during the 
crusades. 

Commerce received a great impetus. Many 
had to go by sea, hence larger vessels had to 
be built to carry the troops. It would have been 
poor economy to have these vessels return un- 
loaded, so they carried back rich products from 
the Orient to European countries. <A _ brisk 
trade sprang up between the East and the West. 
Italian ports furnished the boats and large 
quantities of spices, glass, sugar and dyestuffs 
were shipped from China, Arabia, and India to 
Europe. Large cities like Naples, Venice, and 
Milan grew in wealth and importance. 

Money came into existence at this time, be- 
cause people no longer wanted to barter and ex- 
change commodities. Merchant vessels sold 
munition, food, and supplies to the warring 
countries, and much of the wealth that had 
been carried away from European countries by 
barons entering the crusades, was now returned 
again through the channels of trade. 

Navigation was studied in every country with 
more eagerness. Each nation wished to find a 
shorter and a cheaper way to the East. This 


influenced Christopher Columbus and led in- 
directly to the discover¥ of America. To 
the crusades we may attribute the wider use of 
the mariner’s compass. Might was right on the 
sea, until Spain in the twelfth century drew 
up a code of maritime privileges and laws, 
which enabled navigators to gather the fruits 
of their long labors. Many victories were due 
more to the superiority of the fleets than to the 
strength of the armies. Men studied the sea 
with great care and a knowledge of geography, 
of tides and currents was ascertained with sci- 
entific precision and dispersed through all 
European countries. When crusaders were 
preparing for their journey, they needed money 
and so they mortgaged their fiefs or’sold privi- 
leges to citizens. Many of the monasteries be- 
came very rich by buying these fiefs. The 
money thus brought into use was circulated 
freely and furnished capital for trade. The 
church, the pope and many kings shared equally 
in this acquired wealth. 

By location, Italy shared most in this wealth. 
Hence, jealousy sprang up over wealth and this 
led to the destruction of some cities. Pisa was 
destroyed by Genoa, and Genoa in turn by Ven- 
ice. Commercial prominence led to the rise 
and fall of many cities. 

Men, traveling in the East, brought back with 
them anything that they considered advanta- 
geous or superior to what was in use at home. 
Looms for spinning silk were brought to Italy 
and mulberry trees were transplanted until the 
silk préduced in Italy surpassed that made in 
Greece. The use of glass was very common in 
Palestine and it was carried back to Europe 
and today Venetian glass is the wonder of the 
world. Greek fire, used in holy wars, furnished 
the idea of gunpowder. While the invention 
of gunpowder was_fatal to humanity, it was a 
most powerful weapon in the lands of Euro- 
pean society when Christianity was threatened 
by Turks and Tartars. Turkish wheat and the 
Damascus plum were brought from the East, 
to say nothing of alum, indigo, and saffron. 


Louis IX brought the first elephant, as a gift 
to the King of England, and horses of Tartar 
breed, as well as the giraffe were introduced 
from the Orient during the crusades. 


The crusades led to the great cathedral build- 
ing in European countries. One can scarcely 
estimate the number of churches, edifices, and 
monasteries that were built at this period of 
history. Many a noble built such an edifice 
to expiate his sins. Churches upon churches 
arose in reparation of man’s sinful life. Con- 


fraternities of expert builders and decorators 
traveled through Europe offering their service 
and their advice. Another group was engaged 
in repairing bridges, used by the pilgrims en- 
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route to the Holy Land. The clergy called in 
painters and sculptors to decorate the churches 
which some noble had given. The treasures 
used in decorating had often been taken from 
the infidels of the East. A desire for beauty in 
architecture, in painting and in sculpture took 
possesion of Italy in the thirteenth century and 
from Italy it spread all through Europe. 


Medicine was better known to the Orientals 
than to the Occidentals. The Arabians knew 
more about it than the Latins. Neither knew 
anything about the pestilence that broke out 
among the Christian soldiers and this ignorance 
proved as fatal as the contagion. Cassia and 
Senna were Arabian drugs but the people of 
Europe were too ignorant to profit much from 
Arabian doctors or drugs. 


Greek books from Constantinople 
brought to Italy and copies made; a revival of 
learning was the result. Universities sprang 
up in Paris, Oxford, Bologna and the number 
of students was estimated at 10,000. Univer- 
sity doctors disputed for precedency with 
knighthood. Chronicles giving important facts 
in history appeared in Europe and all the mon- 
asteries kept journals and registers of events 
of the day. These records have been given to 
posterity and are one of the most valuable heri- 
tages of the race. 

The troubadours gave us much of literary 
significance at this period. Tales of love, of 
romance, of valor, and of heroic actions are 
vitally alive with the spirit of the time. At 
times legends of the North became confused 
with legends of the South and from the fusion 
sprang a sort of semibarbarous mythology, 
which is much different from the laughing my- 
thology of Greece. But the exploits and perils 
of a great religious war like the crusades fired 
the imagination to a new kind of literature, 
born in this period of the crusades. 


Surnames came into use through the cru- 
sades. Heraldic devices and family names 
were necessary to distinguish one knight or 
noble from others in that great horde. When 
clad in armor, it was not possible to tell one 
from the other. To relieve this condition, each 
noble adopted some device by which he could 
easily be distinguished in a crowd. Thus the 
Plantagenets took their name from a sprig of 
broom plant which they wore. Many Arabic 
words were translated into French to mark the 
armor of the nobles. Family names were adopt- 
ed for the same purpose. Many had the name 
Stephen, or Gilbert, or Godfrey so they added a 
surname in order to be distinguished one from 
the other. Sometimes this surname referred to 
a place where the noble had previously lived 
or to some peculiarity in speech or appearance. 
Richard the Lion-Hearted is an example. The 


were 


peasant class chose such names as 
White, Broadhead, Clark, or Smith. 

Though the crusades were largely a failure, 
they present to after ages a splendid example 
of Christian heroism. 


Chicago Welcomes Catholic World 
(Continued from page 17) 


time have been celebrated in nearly all the capi- 
tal cities of Europe. Only once before has the 
honor been accorded to the western continent, 
when Montreal celebrated in the year 1910. 
Only once before has the Congress been held un- 
der the auspices of the English-speaking mem- 
bers of the Church, when Londontown turned 
out with no such gathering of ecclesiastics as 
had ever been seen outside of Rome in modern 
times. The movement has grown in popularity 
till today when all the Catholic world is at 
attention. Places old in the profession of Chris- 
tianity, famous in history, where saints have 
lived and martyrs died—all have had their 
turn; but now for the first time it is to be de- 
termined how much of faith, and piety, and 
welcome and genuine religion can be found in 
the busiest market place of the world. Chicago 
will not fail. 

The features of a Congress such as this are 
varied. Some as scholars wil come to listen to 
the discussions, and some to help swell the dif- 
ferent national groups in reunion and to hear 
from their great leaders from across the wa- 
ters, and some just to see and be edified, and 
some to pray, and some to visit and sight-see, 
and some to transact a bit of business on the 
side taking advantage of the time—all of them 

(Continued on page 36) 


Strong, 


Postcommunion 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 
Tongue of mine! 
Thou hast felt the print of a thorn-crowned Head. 
How canst thou ever scandal spread? 
Silly bickering, petty lies— 
All these things doth Thy Lord despise, 
Tongue of mine. 


Heart of mine! 

The King of Kings has entered thee. 
What room hast thou for jealousy, 
Hatred and bitterness and strife? 

These have no place in Thy Savior’s life, 
Heart of mine. 


Soul of mine! 

His Grace Divine is thine once more. 
Give praise! Nor let the festering sore 
Of cancerous sin thy beauty mar. 

His Lips have kissed away thy scar, 
Soul of mine. 
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Notes of Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—Have scientists changed lead into mercury and 
thallium? Two Dutch scientists, Smits and Karssen 
claim they have. The experiments were made with the 
quartz mercury vapor lamp. The transmutation of 
elements has been the dream of scientists since the be- 
ginnings of science. If the reports be true, science has 
made an important step in the realms of atomic phys- 
ics. Many scientists have been seeking to show that 
all matter is one, differentiated by various arrange- 
ments of lectrons in their atoms. This is analogous to 
the teaching of Aristotle, the ancient Greek philoso- 
pher, of matter and form—continued today in Scholas- 
tic philosophy. According to Scholastic philosophy 
prime matter is common to all material bodies, which 
are distinguished from one another by their substan- 
tial form. 

—lIs bad temper a relic of disease? Not always. But 
a recent study of bad temper in over a 1,000 students 
showed in most cases of bad temper some diseases in 
the past, whereas the student who had always enjoyed 
normal health was less prone to anger. 

—California is harnessing some of its geysers. Italy 
did it years ago, but the project is new in America. 
Seventy-five miles north of San Francisco is Geyser 
Canyon with many natural steam vents in the earth. 
Several have been drilled out, capped, and utilized to 
drive steam turbines. 

—tTeaching the deaf by radio is another side line of 
development for wireless. Many persons classed as 
deaf still retain some ability to hear. The amplifiers 
of wireless attached to head phones are said to be the 
best instruments for detecting the remnants of hearing 
that escape other tests. Most mutes are so because 
they cannot hear. Give them some way to represent 
the sounds, and they can be taught to speak. If the 
amplifier does this directly for the ear, the speech will 
follow. Another method is to teach the deaf to hear 
with the fingers, by developing the sense of touch to a 
degree capable of interpreting felt vibrations as 
speech vibrations. 

—The poor box is now protected against thieves. A 
cleverly designed little safe has been marketed for the 
usual candelabra box in the churches. The walls are of 
three inch steel, and the slots for the coins are pro- 
tected by a serrated edge. This prevents the thieves 
from lowering a sticky string through the slots and ex- 
tracting the paper money or coins. 

—An aid to digestion in gasoline motors is now 
under trial. More perfection combustion of the gaso- 
line mixture in the engine is secured by a cerium- 
dioxide catalyser placed in the cylinder head. A cataly- 
ser is a substance that aids chemical changes without 
itself undergoing a change. The cerium oxide causes 
better combustion, lessens the carbon desposits, and se- 
cures more power from a leaner mixture. This in 


turn lessens the heat in the engine, and saves wear and 
tear. 

—Great progress is reported in packing foods and 
tobacco in inert gases. Certain foods are attacked by 
the oxygen left in the can, and tobacco exposed to air 
and oxygen soon loses its moisture and certain oils. 
By extracting the oxygen and replacing it with some 
inert gas, then sealing the package, flavor is retained 
and spoilage prevented. Canned coconut, superior in 
flavor to that hitherto placed on the market, is one of 
the most promising products. Dry milk, which is simply 
the milk with the mater content evaporated, spoils after 
two months exposure to air. But the new process will 
preserve it indefinitely. Dehydrated vegetables, so loud- 
ly praised a few years ago, were found to lose their 
flavor and keeping qualities, but with the inert gas 
canning the difficulties have been overcome. 

—Scientists still disagree as to experimental proofs 
for or against the Einstein theory. One series of ex- 
periments is against the theory. Prof. D. C. Miller, 
at the last meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, states that as a result of 
100,000 observations he has apparently proved the exist- 
ence of ether drift. Einstein himself admits that if 
these experiments be confirmed, ‘the special relativity 
theory, with the general theory in its present form, 
falls.’ Two other experiments, however, tend to confirm 
the Einstein theory. One is the Michelson-Gale pipe 
experiment, conducted in Chicago, and the other is the 
shift of light coming from the star known as the Com- 
panion of Sirius. As the Scientific American for March 
says: “When scientists disagree, what is the layman 
to do?” 

—It is estimated that there are about 5,000,000 radio 
receiving sets in operation in the United States. 

—The long and patient hours that astronomers de- 
vote to watching the course of the stars will soon be a 
thing of the past. An electrical device registers the 
movements automatically. The invention is reported 
from Denmark and consists in a photo-electric cell con- 
nected with a telegraphic receiver. 

—The vacuum tube of wireles reception promises to 
be the Aladdin lamp of the future. Announcement is 
made that a if an alkali metal, such as potassium, is 
used as an inside coating, light will cause showers of 
electrons to be thrown off. Variations in the light 
will vary the shower. The shower can be tremendous- 
ly amplified so as to work various electrical devices. 
The dreamer of the future scarcely knows where to 
stop at the possibilities offered by the new invention. 
Will the printed words of a book be turned into sound 
for the benefit of the blind? Will power be transmitted 
by wireless, to run the motors and light the lamps in 
our homes? 

—Should all noise cease when the baby sleeps? Sir 
Harry E. Bruce-Porter, children’s specialist, thinks not. 
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It is much better to prepare the child for the noise of 
later life, by accustoming it to noise during its sleep. 

—A street light casts its beams in all directions, but 
on the automobile, the beams of light are focused onto 
the road ahead. Why should not focusing be applied 
to wireless waves also? This idea has been successfully 
evolved by Senatore Marconi, in his ‘beam’ method of 
sending and receiving. Using a sort of reflector suit- 
able for short wireless waves, he has succeeded in con- 
centrating the waves along a narrow beam in one di- 
rection, thus securing 36 times more energy than usual 
at the receiving station lying in the path of this ‘beam.’ 
The British Government is installing the Marconi radio 
beam to encircle the empire on which the sun never 
sets. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—yYou may dic for a principle by trying to preserve 
your right of way. 

—tTraffic Judge in 1950:—$50 dollars and costs for 
being on the wrong side of the cloud. 

—tThe happiest people are the ones too busy to notice. 

—With 17,000,000 telephones in the U. S. is ‘wrong 
number’ a wonder? 

—Radio popoularity is undergoing an acid test,—the 
broadcasting of Congressmen’s speeches. 

—For a quiet life—just live within your income. 

—Most people learn to make the most of life when 
most of it is gone. 

—A recent ‘ad’:—Wanted—Roomers: students or 
gentlemen preferred. Why the distinction? 

—One scientist is puzzled as to which species the 
husking bee belongs. 

—If eating sauerkraut will make a man a hundred 
years old,—as recent claims of canners’ associations 
indicate,—will the cabbage become a century plant? 
Or should one like the food for a hundred years? 

—The heavy end of the match is the ‘light’ end. 

—Pecple who use the top of their heads less, often 
use the chin more. 

—A rabbit’s foot is a poor substitute for horse sense. 

—Many cranks are self-starters. 

—Music is said to be more enjoyable if you listen to 
it with your eyes shut. But it is still more enjoyable 
if those near-you listen with their mouths shut. 

—The increase of subways leads to the prediction 
that the motor car will eventually drive people under- 
ground. Some motor cars cannot wait for the time, but 
try now. 

—Tobacco is found in many Southern states and 
in some cigars. 

—There were many careless drivers in days gone by, 
but fewer accidents,—the horse had sense. 

—Walking is not yet a lost art,—one must get to the 
garage. 

—A great hardship for pioneer Americans was the 
fact that they had to start their cars with cranks. 

—The world moves at such a rapid pace mothers 
no longer worry if their boys play marbles for keeps. 


Rev. COLUMBAN TuHuIs, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—Volume 1, number 1, of The Evangelist, a new 
Catholic weekly, appeared at Albany, N. Y., under date 
of March 19. The Evangelist is a well-edited, newsy 
paper with all the features of an up-to-date, wide-awake 
paper. We wish the new journalistic venture eminent 
success. 

—-At the age of 102 years, after a brief illness, Miss 
Jane Brown died at Seattle, Washington. The body 
was taken to Chicago where Miss Brown had lived for 
eighty years. The deceased was born in Ireland, but 
came to America in her youth. 

—Mrs. Anton Lorenz, mother of seven children, of 
whom three daughters are religious and two sons 
priests, died at the early age of sixty years at Dubuque, 
Iowa, on March 16th. 

—Sister Mary Ambrosia Timon, a teacher in the St. 
Luke Parochial School, Pittsburgh, who had been sum- 
moned to appear on the jury in court, was excused from 
jury duty on the ground that such service would work 
great hardships to take teachers from the classrooms. 

—tThe seventieth Annual Convention of the Central 
Verein of America and the thirtieth Annual Convention 
of the Céntral Verein of Illinois will be held at Spring- 
field, the capital of Illinois, from June 25 to 29. Spring- 
field was the home of Abraham Lincoln when he was 
called to take the reins of Government and direct the 
destiny of the Nation. 

—A national newspaper, The United States Daily, 
began publication at Washington on March 4th. Ac- 
cording to announcement the new daily will contain 
no editorial page or comment, and no signed or inter- 
pretative articles. It will not enter the general news 
field in any particular but will confine itself solely to 
reporting the day-by-day activities of all branches of 
the Federal Government. 


EUCHARISTIC 


—The Catholic Hospital Association will meet at 
Chicago from June 14 to 18. The Association has of- 
fered its services to the officials of the Eucharistic 
Congress. “The Eucharist in the Hospital” will be the 
subject of a number of papers at the convention of the 
Hospital Association. 

—In a city-wide essay contest that was held at Holy 
Cross Academy, Washington, on the approaching Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress, a non-Catholic pupil of 
Notre Dame de Namur Academy was the winner. 

—To preserve the Sacred Hosts from profanation in 
the convent chapel of the Visitation Nuns in Mexico 
City, when soldiers entered the convent, the nuns con- 
sumed the sacred particles. These religious have found 
an asylum at Mobile. 


—At St. Mary Church, Dayton, Ohio, 100 men, divid- 
ed in groups of ten each, watched before the Blessed 
Sacrament in an all-night adoration from 9 p. m. on 
Holy Thursday to 7 a. m. on Good Friday morning. 

—Former Governor Al Smith, United States Senator 
David I. Walsh, Police Commissioner George V. Mc- 
Laughlin, and Acting Mayor James V. McKee led 
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4,000 policemen to Holy Communion at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, on Sunday, March 21. After 
Mass this great body of men marched to the Hotel 
Astoria where they had breakfast. 


BENEDICTINE 

—Rev. Placidus Houtmeyers, O. S. B., of St. Martin’s 
Abbey, Lacey, Washington, sailed from Seattle on 
Easter Sunday for Pekin, China, where he will become 
a member of the faculty at the Catholic University, 
which is under the charge of American Benedictines 
in that city. 

—The Rt. Rev. Cyprian Bradley, O. S. B., first Abbot 
of Holy Cross Abbey, Canon City, Colorado, was solemn- 
ly blessed on April 7. Rt. Rev. J. Henry Tihen, D. D., 
Bishop of Denver, celebrated Pontifical High Mass at 
which the Solemn Benediction of the new Abbot took 
place. Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., Archabbot of 
St. Vincent’s, Beatty, Pennsylvania, and Rt. Rev. Mar- 
tin Veth, O. S. B., Abbot of St. Benedict’s, Atchison, 
Kansas, were assistants to Abbot Cyprian. Other Ab- 
bots present at the ceremonies were Rt. Rev. Alcuin 
Deutsch, O. S. B., St. John’s, Collegeville, Minnesota, 
and Rt. Rev. Edward Burgert, O. S. B., of*Subiaco, 
Arkansas. Senty-five clergymen were present in the 
sanctuary and several Protestant ministers were among 
the congregation gathered in the body of the church. 
The priests of the southern conference of the diocese of 
Denver presented the new prelate with ring and pectoral 
cross, and the Knights of Columbus, through their state 
deputy, gave him a purse. 

—Sister M. Scholastica, O. S. B., of Mount St. Scho- 
lastica College for women, is the composer of a Mass 
that was written for first and second sopranos and 
altos and which was sung for the first time in the 
college chapel on Easter. 

—The Catholic University of Pekin, China, is re- 
ported to be making rapid strides. The ducal palace 
together with a plot of eleven acres of ground, the 
property of Prince Tsai T’ao, uncle of the deposed Em- 
peror of China, has been purchased by the University. 
The grounds have beautiful walks and gardens, the 
buildings contain about five hundred rooms. The west- 
ern library of the palace has been transformed into a 
school while the former living quarters have become 
a monastery with accommodations for thirty monks. 
Steam heat, modern plumbing, electric wiring, and other 
improvements have made these buildings thoroughly 
modern.—To carry on the great undertaking success- 
fully the Apostolic Delegate to China, Most Rev. Celso 
Constantini, has proposed that a Society of Friends be 
organized in America that by means of annual contri- 
butions a definite income for the University be assured. 


—lIn the recent death of Mr. Vincent Ying, Knight 
of St. Gregory, who was Dean of Chinese Studies at the 
Catholic University of Pekin, the University has sus- 
tained a severe loss. Mr. Ying, who was a convert 
from Paganism, rose to eminence as poet, essayist, and 
caligraphist. It is said that the scrolls that he wrote 
as caligraphist netted him the handsome sum of $20,000. 


The funeral of this great man took place from the 
Cathedral of Pekin. 


Timely Observations 
(Continued from page 6) 


man legislation can abrogate. This is not merely 
Catholic theology; it is the law of nature itself and it 
cries aloud against such injustice as this religious per- 
secution by the Bolshevik government of Mexico. 


Various newspapers, covering a wide area of our 
country, have lately combined in conducting a “straw 
vote” on the prohibition question. The result was about 
five to one against the present law. The “Catholic 
Tribune’s” poll gave an overwhelming majority against 
the law. Dry leaders hasten to assure us that all this 
means little as an indication of public sentiment. They 
contend that most of those who are satisfied with pres- 
ent conditions did not vote. We wonder if long-headed 
politicians think that way. It certainly seems to be an 
argument something like that of the ostrich which pokes 
its head into the sand and assures itself that no enemy 
is coming. 

In the congressional hearings cold facts and argu- 
ments have assailed prohibition in such a way it seems 
the only leg left to the law to stand on is the fact of 
being in possession—in precarious possession—of the 
ground. 


The coming Eucharistic Congress, the occasion when 
the world will pay united homage to our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament, means much to THE GRAIL. Let us 
hope that all of its readers will take part in this Con- 
gress either by actual presence or by keen interest and 
prayer for its success. The theme proposed by our 
Holy Father, “The Eucharist and Christian Life,” 
especially family life, which will be discussed at the 
Congress, is a theme that appeals not only to all earnest 
Catholics, but to all who see in the ideals of Christian 
life the foundation of our morals and strength as a na- 
tion. May our King in the Eucharist warm all hearts 
to a renewed zeal for His love and worship and to a 
greater realization of one of our chief needs as a na- 
tion today: to guard against the paganism and wor- 
ship of wealth and pleasure that threatens our very 
existence. 


Thought Flowers 


(In memory of my Mother’s voice) 
HILTON HOWELL JONES 


Thoughts bloom like flowers 
Into our quiet lonely hours, 
Filling our hearts with 

A faint perfume. 

Sweet as the memory of 

A favorite tune 

Sung by the voice that 

We loved best, 

Soft and low but 

Now at rest. 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—The picture which 
greets us this month on the GRAIL calendar is “Evening 
at Nazareth.” The artist is Leroy. The same pleasing 
coloring predominates in this painting as we have seen 
in those previously examined. 

What does the illustration seem to suggest to you? 
Apparently the simple household duties of the day are 
done. Mary is seated on the low garden wall. So as not 
to be idle while resting, she has brought her spinning 
along. The distaff with the thread has fallen to the 
ground at her feet; the thread hangs over her knee 
to the unfinished cloth in her left hand. She is lost in 
thought. Do you know what is on her mind? Will 
someone write to the CORNER to tell us? 

May has 81 days, and this year decoration day falls 
on Sunday. Another “Red Letter” day is May 13 which 
is the feast of the Ascension of Our Blessed Lord into 
Heaven. This is a day on which Catholics are bound 
to hear Mass the same as on Sunday. The last Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday of May are Ember Days. 

Among the saints who are honored this month are the 
Apostles Sts. Philip and James, St. Athanasius, St. 
Monica mother of St. Augustine, St. Pius V, St. John 
before the Latin Gate, St Stanislaus 
Bishop and Martyr, Apparition of St. 
Michael, St. Gregory Nazianz, St. An- 
toninus, St. Mamertus, Sts. Nereus 
and Achilleus, St. Boniface martyr, 
St. John Baptist de LaSalle, St. John 
Nepomucene martyr to the seal of con- 
fession, St. Pascal patron of all 
Eucharistic societies, St. Venantius, 
St. Pudentiana, St. Bernardine of 
Sienna, St. Valens, St. Rita (saint of 
the impossible), St. Angela Merici 
(foundress of the Ursuline Sisters), 
St. Boniface IV, St. Philip Neri, St. 
Mary Magdalen de Pazzi, St. Ger- 
manus, St. Theodosia. 


Bible quotations for May are as fol- 
lows: 

Thou are all fair, my love, and there 
is not a spot in thee. 

Who is she that cometh forth as the 
morning rising, fair as the moon, 
bright as the sun? 

Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou amongst 


eames from henceforth all nations shall call me bless- 
ed. 

Ask and you shall receive. 

Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou art the honor 
of our people. 

Grace is poured abroad in thy lips; 
God blessed: thee forever. 

Mary hath chosen the better part which shall not be 
taken away from her. 

The prayer of him that humbleth himself shall pierce 
the clouds. 

Blessed are they that mourn; 
forted. 

3lessed are the meek; for they shall possess the land. 

Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ 
sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

So let your light shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father who. is in 
heaven. 

Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 

Be ye therefore wise as serpents and simple as doves. 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and you shall 
find; knock and it shall be opened unto you. 


therefore hath 


for they shall be com- 








women. 

And the angel said to her: Fear 
not, Mary, for thou hast found grace 
with God. 

Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it done unto me according to thy 


word. Jesus saith to His mother: one bit. 
Woman, behold thy son. After that some of going on to the next place.” 
He saith to his disciple: Behold thy 


mother. 


Now that we have our passports (baptism) 


TWO LITTLE “BRONZED ANGELS” 


BENEDICTINE INDIAN MISSION, FORT TOTTEN, NORTH DAKOTA 


The missionary, who sent us this snap shot, puts these words into the 
mouths of the twins: 


“Yep, we’ve just arrived. We don’t like it here 
we are thinking 
He then adds, “Another pair was 


born on the same day. They stopped long enough to secure their pass- 
ports and then beat it to realms above.” 
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By the grace of God, I am what I am: and His 
grace in me hath not been void. 

Not he who commendeth himself is approved, but he 
whom God commendeth. 

She that liveth in pleasures is dead while she is liv- 
ing. 

Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called 
the children of God. 

Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
His blood, you shall not have life in you. 


May is the month of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 


Welcome to May 


May, May, lovely May, 
Tripping lightly o’er the way; 


Gay in ferns and flowers dressed, 
Joyful days with beauty blest; 


Bringing sunshine, bringing showers, 
Harbingers of summer hours; 


Singing birds in leafy trees, 
Nests a-swaying in the breeze; 


Squirrels are scampering full of fun, 
Bees are buzzing in the sun; 


Month of birds and squirrels and flowers, 
Sunshine, breezes, happy hours; 


Song of bird, and hum of bee, 
May, sweet May, we welcome thee. 


Washing the Blots 


Dear Children, when you were baptized, the Holy 
Ghost gave your souls a beautiful robe of innocence 
called sanctifying grace, and so long as you kept this 
robe free from stains your souls were ready to go 
straight to heaven. 

A soul clothed in sanctifying grace, the robe of in- 
nocence, is beautiful in the sight of God. As soon as 
one commits a venial sin, this robe of innocence is 
stained or has a blot upon it. If one does something 
very bad or wicked, the soul loses its beautiful robe of 
innocence, and sanctifying grace leaves it. A soul in 
this condition, though still dear to God, is very dis- 
pleasing to Him. In such a state at death it would be 
shut out from heaven forever. 

Is there no way to wash this robe of innocence clean 
after it has become soiled, stained, or covered with 
blots? Is there no way to again beautify the soul that 
it may again become pleasing to God? Could not the 
person who has lost the robe of innocence be cleansed 
again in the waters of baptism? 

No, baptism may be received but once. However, 
there is a way to cleanse the soul that is deprived by 
sin of its robe of innocence. Our loving Saviour, before 
He died, provided a way to reinstate in His favor the 
soul that is made black by sin, and that means is the 
holy sacrament of penance. In this sacrament all the 
sins committed after baptism can be forgiven. 

The priest has the power from Christ to forgive sins. 
When Our Lord said to His Apostles, “Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost, whose sins ye shall forgive they are for- 
given them and whose sins ye shall retain, they are re- 
tained,” and when He said those words He not only 
gave His disciples the power to forgive sins but also to 
all the priests of the Catholic Church for all time. And 
so the priest can forgive sins in God’s name, and in the 
place of God. God, then, forgives those whom the 
priest absolves. 

Remember this, that the sacrament of penance is a 


A. V..H. 


sacrament by which the sins committed after Baptism 
are forgiven, and that, when the robe of innocence is 
soiled, it can be made white through the sacrament of 
penance. 


The Legend of the Glow Worm 
From the French by S. M. B. 


After Our Lord’s Ascension Our Blessed Lady lived 
alone in her little house. Her Divine Son frequently 
visited there, walking and conversing familiarly with 
her, though He was unseen by men. Now, one day as 
they were entering the house, Our Lady was about to 
tread on a little worm that lay just on the doorstep, 
when Our Lord stayed her, saying: “Oh, do not destroy 
that little creature to which I was likened by the proph- 
et.” Then Our Lady picked up the worm, put it in a 
corner, and every day brought a bit of fresh grass to 
feed on. 

Now, every night she would light a lamp and keep it 
burning till morning. At last the time arrived for the 
Queen of Heaven to quit this earth and so her Divine 
Son one night took her by the hand and they went up to 
heaven. But, before leaving, Our Lady brought in a 
big sod of grass and gently laid the worm upon it and 
trimmed the lamp. As the hours passed away the poor 
worm watched the light grow dimmer and dimmer. 
It felt very sad because it knew that the room would 
be left in darkness. At last the lamp went quite out, 
and then a strange thing happened. The worm dis- 
covered that it was shedding bright rays around itself, 
so that the holy home of Jesus and Mary might never 
again be enveloped in darkness. 


Little “Bronzed Angels” Keep Lent 


Do little Indian boys and girls keep Lent too? See 
some of the good resolutions they made at St. Paul’s 
Mission, Marty, S. D. We take this clipping from 
Father Sylvester’s interesting paper, “The Little 
Bronzed Angel,” which is printed at the mission. 

“It is customary in many Catholic communities for 
each person to write his little good resolutions for Lent, 
and present them to the priest at the Communion rail 
when the blessed ashes are distributed. These papers 
are then placed on the altar to ask God’s blessing upon 
the good works. Here at our mission school at Marty, 
South Dakota, we have the same custom. The follow- 
ing are a few samples of the resolutions written by our 
Indian children on Ash Wednesday, (we purposely omit 
the names of the writers) : 

“Dear Lord Jesus, because You suffered so much for 
me, I am going to ask You to help me to keep good 
silence in rank.’ 

“Dear Lord Jesus, because You suffered so much for 
me I am going to fast from candy as a pennance. Dear 
Lord, help me to keep my resolution.’ 

“*T will not cusce no more.’ 

“*T am going to keep silens in rank.’ 

“*‘T am not going to eat candy doring Lent. 
going to keep my feet out of the ile in Lent.’ 

“Dear Lord Jesus, during this lent I am going to try 
to keep the rules of the school the best I can. And I 
hope that You will help me keep my promise.’ ” 

We wonder how many of our little pale-faced readers 
made good resolutions for Lent—and kept them. 


A Good Motto to Keep 


I am not bound to win; but I am bound to be true. 
I am not bound to succeed, but I am bound to live by 
the light that I have. I must stand with anybody that 
stands right, stand with him while he is right, and part 
with him when he goes wrong.—Abraham Lincoln. 


I am 
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Before the Altar 
S. M. T., 0. S. B. 


“Tis good for us to be here,” 
Said Peter, full of awe, 

When he his humble Master 
Transfigured wholly saw 


When kneeling ’fore the Altar 
Ought we not feel as he, 

Since here God’s loving kindness 
We plainly feel and see? 


*Tis true that here His glory 
Is hidden from us quite 

But Bread too thin a veil is 
To hide His love from sight. 


Pioneer Stories 


When little Charley Johnston was seven years old, 
he was sent to school for the first time. His teacher 
was a stern old Scotchman named August Macdonald. 
He had made a rule that the children must not whisper 
and little Charley forgot. He whispered to the boy next 
to him. Master Macdonald eyed him very sternly and 
little Charley was so frightened that his teeth chattered. 
He was summoned to the front of the room and made 
to hold out his hand while the master whipped him 
with a thick strap. 

Even the memory of the whipping was not enough to 
make Charley remember and once more he forgot. This 
time the master called him and two other boys to the 
front of the room. He made the two boys bend over 
and was going to put little seven-year-old Charley 
across their backs and administer such a thrashing that 
he should not forget again for many a long day. 

Little Charley had sharp eyes, and he ‘saw that the 
door was open. He lost no time in running through it 
and quickly climbed a large friendly old tree which 
seemed to be inviting him to find shelter in its protect- 
ing branches. 

The master sent the boys to look for Charley. They 
could not find him. No doubt they felt sorry for this 
little lad who was just starting to school, and they did 
not wish to see him whipped again. However, whatever 
the reason, they went back to the schoolhouse and re- 
ported that they could not find Charley. 

And Charley, when it was safe for him to do so, made 
up his mind that he would go where he should never 
again see old master August Macdonald and his leather 
strap that hurt little boys so cruelly. 

Charley made.his way down to the wharf where a 
ship was ready to sail and told the captain that he 
wanted to be a sailor. The captain told Charley that he 
would not take a little boy like him on board the big 
ship, and that he must return at once to his father, but 
little Charley begged so hard to be allowed to go that 
the Captain took him. 

The ship was a freighting schooner and was going 
from Newburyport, Massachusetts, to a port in Maine, 
and the wise old captain thought of a plan by means of 
which he could cure Charley of his desire to be a sailor. 
He allowed him only four hours sleep at night! Poor 
little boy! How his eyes must have ached! But he 
did not complain, and he was not cured and he followed 
the life of a sailor until he was grown to manhood. 

There was no compulsory education law in 1839, or at 
least if there was it did not reach Charley’s case. He 
crossed the big Atlantic ocean twice, landing once at 
Liverpool and once at Glasgow. He made one trip to 
the West Indies, but spent the greater part of the time 
in sailing between Florida and Prince Edward Island. 

The name of one ship upon which Charley sailed was 


“The Snowdrift” and while it lay in the harbor at 
Prince Edward Island the Prince of Wales who was on 
his way to our country, asked permission to see its in- 
terior. The Prince was accompanied by the Duke of 
Newcastle who was his guardian. This Prince was the 
grandfather of the present Prince and was the same age 
as Charley Johnston. 

When he was a young man, Charley suffered from 
sunstroke and became unfit for sea service, and was 
forced to find employment on the land. He then be- 
came a carpenter. 

At odd moments he picked up newspapers and learned 
to spell. He tried his luck with pen and pencil. There 
were willing friends who offered help and in time, 
Charley became proficient in mathematics, a good pen- 
man, and an excellent reader. He read so widely and 
informed himself so well that those who did not know 
of his early life would never have known that he was 
not trained in school. 

Mr. Johnston was in Washington, D. C., while Abra- 
ham Lincoln was PresMent. It happened one day that 
Mrs. Lincoln was out riding in her coach. The road 
was rough and in going over a bump the coachman was 
thrown from his seat, the horses ran away and Mrs. 
Lincoln might have been killed except for the fact that 
three young men dashed out and caught the horses. One 
of these young men was Charley Johnston. In the 
afternoon President Lincoln sought out the young men 
and shook hands with each thanking him personally 
for coming to the rescue of his wife. 

In 1867 Mr. Johnston was in Omaha, which was then 
full of idle men after the completion of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad. Someone came into the depot where he 
was and asked for a sailor, saying that the services 
of an experienced seaman were needed to erect telegraph 
masts on either side of the Missouri River, which flows 
past the city. Mr. Johnston knew how and to him was 
assigned the task, if he wished, and he accepted. 

Some years later he learned to be a millwright in 
Minnesota, and after that he took up a homestead in an 
unsettled part of Nebraska. Now at the age of ninety- 
three he still helps his sons make hay, and this past 
summer he drove the stacker team while his grown sons 
put up the hay from 300 acres of land. He says that 
the best means of living long are steady employment, 
plain living, and proper rest. 


Of What Use are Commas? 


Read the following quotation, which we take from 
an exchange, then judge for yourselves whether commas 
are of any importance. “Lord Palmerston then entered 
upon his head, a white hat upon his feet, large well- 
polished boots upon his brow, a dark cloud in his hand, 
his faithful walking stick in his eye, a dark menacing 
glare saying nothing.” Can the commas be changed 
so as to give this quotation sense? Who will try it? 


Say it With Flowers 


beter _is often impressed upon little boys? Lady’s 
ipper. 
What facial characteristics have we all? Tulips. 


What kind of buttons do unmarried men lose? Bachelor 
buttons. 

What followed the tax on tea? Tea rose. 

bates 2 . a popular girl who can’t go to a ball? Blue- 


wars is an unpopular girl who does go? A wall 

ower. 

When you buy an alarm clock, what do you ask for? 
Four o’clock. (For a clock.) 


What are firecrackers? Poppy. 
In what are old-fashioned foams planted? Primrose. 
(Prim rows). 
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Letter Box 


(All letters for this department should be addressed 
to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 

We have long cherished the hope that we might de- 
vote a page each month to the Benedictine Indian mis- 
sions, especially at Fort Totten, N. D., Stephan and 
Marty, S. D. These three missions fields are in charge 
of Benedictine Fathers from St. Meinrad, Indiana, the 
home of THE GRAIL. We are sure that our young 
readers are all earnest little missionaries and that they 
are interested in both the spiritual and the temporal 
welfare of the Indian children. 


Again, after a long, long silence we have a few let- 
ters from the little “bronzed angels” out on the prairies 
of South Dakota. Each letter comes from the St. Paul 
Indian Mission School at Marty, S. D. Here are six 
letters. They are all neatly written with pen and ink 
and every word can be read. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Well, I just heard some letters read from the Grail 
and so I thought I would write some thing to please 
you. I am 12 years of age and am in the sixth Grade. 
I sure am getting along fine in this Catholic school. 
Oh we have lots of fun. And I think this is the best 
school I went to. I didn’t go to school here all year but 
I sure do like it. We have lots of buildings in this 
school. And we pretty near had a fire last week but the 
men put it out. I like every thing in my studies. I 
have to go and work in the morning and go to school in 
the afternoon. This is the first letter I am going to 
have in the Corner and I am glad of it too. 

We boys are starting in the band there are thirteen 
of us. 

From Theodore Thomas. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

We just heard some of the letters from the “Grail” 
this afternoon and were very interested in them. 

We will tell you about our school how we like it here. 
I have two brothers and a sister going to school here to 
with me. 

I never was at a Catholic school before. I was at an 
Indian school two years at Rapid City Indian School. 
It is a very nice school too. I like to go to school here 
at St. Paul’s Mission it is nice. 

Father got a band for the boys. My brother is in it, 
and the girls a orchestra, few of the girls are in it. 

Some children are preparing for their first Holy Com- 
munion and Baptism. We are not Catholics but we are 
going to be as soon as we are baptized this year with 
the rest. 

Emaline Thornton. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I live at Geddes, So. Dak., and I am going to Marty, 
an Indian school, which I surely like. Of course this 
is not the first time I ever went to a Sisters school. I 
went to one before when I was only seven years old with 
two brothers and two sisters. 

Maybe you would like to hear about the work we 
children do here at school. Well, Marty isn’t so big but 
it has enough work for the children to keep us all 
busy as the little honey bees. Now I will tell you about 
our work at Marty. First of all I will tell you where I 
work. I work in the kitchen and I believe I like it 
better than any other work except sewing. Some other 
girls work in the kitchen too and now we will have a 
busy crowd because it is so near Easter. Other girls 


work in the Laundry, some in the sewing room, two 
girls work in the dining room, three girls work in the 
so many other places that I can’t name 


office and oh! 


them all. Now I will tell you where some of the boys 
work, of course they work any place they are told, I 
don’t know all the places the boys work but I will tell 
you the places I know, some of them work up to the 
farm, some do the baking others chop wood, and some 
times two of the boys go after coal when we need it 
for the school. 

Father Sylvester sure has some hard times once in a 
while but all of the children pray hard for him and all 
of our good Benefactors and when we pray real hard 
God hears them and of course prayers will always help 
any body if they are said good. 

If it were not for our kind Benefactors I do not know 
what the school would do, any way right now, but God 
always has his way of doing things. 

Well, as I can’t think of any thing else to say I 
will close for the first time hoping to hear that my letter 
was put in the Grail. 

Your new friend, Margaret E. Durham. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I am going to write a few things to tell you about 
our Mission school. 

We have very nice buildings and very warm too. We 
also have a nice farm and a nice dairy barn. 

We milk forty-four cows. There are eight milk boys 
and four men to do the milking. 

Last week one of our buildings caught on fire; the 
men came from all over to fight. The fire soon gave 
up and the building was saved. 

We have stations every Friday and Sunday during 
Lent and after stations we have Benediction. On 
Wednesday Father gives us an instruction on the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord. When church is over we come back 
to the building and practice band. 

Valentine Trudell. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I live in Viblen, So. Dak., but I am going to school 
at Marty. It is a Sister school. I do love to go to 
Sisters. I live about three hundred miles from here. 
There are about 105 children here and we all like it. I 
have a little Sister that is going to make her first Com- 
munion and there are about ten little girls that’s going 
to be baptized Saturday before Easter. It sure will be 
nice. We have a big church, we go to church every 
morning and we have instruction on Wednesday and 
after instruction we have Benediction and in school we 
have Catechism, spelling, Bible History and a few other 
lessons, but I like Bible History the best. I will close 


my letter. 
From Ethel Donnell. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

This is the first time I have heard about the “Grail,” 
and I am interested in it. We found some nice letters in 
it which were very interesting. I am going to tell you 
where I live. Where I go to school, I am going to the 
Sister’s school here at Marty. 

My home is at Greenwood, So. Dak., about seven miles 
from Our Mission. Greenwood is not a large place but 
it is a nice place. 

I am sixteen years old, and I have four sisters, and 
only one brother, who is younger than I am. This is 
the first time I ever went to a Sister’s school, and I 
sure enjoy it here at Marty. 

Marty is not very large but we have all the fun and 
an we want. There are about one hundred children 

ere. 

I like all my studies, but I like Catechism, Arithmetic, 
and spelling the best. In our classroom here we have 
a beautiful statue of the Sacred Heart, of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and of the Little Flower. And a lot of 
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other pictures and we have three book cases full with 
books, donated by our kind benefactors. 

I am the infirmarian of the school and I like my 
work very much. 

During lent on Wednesday evening at 7:15, Father 
give us instructions about Our Lord’s passion and death, 
and on Fridays and Sunday evening at 7:15 we have 
the stations of the cross and after that we have Bene- 
diction. 

I and one of my sisters that’s here at school ate 
going to be baptized and make our first Holy Com- 
munion Sunday after Easter. 

There are a lot of us preparing for Baptism and our 
first Holy Communion and I know we'll all be happy 
on that day. 

Well, as I don’t know of anything else. I will come 
to a close here, hoping to hear from some one up your 
way. 

From your Friend, Adelia Mitchell. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 


Mother Ligouri, just read us some letters that others 
wrote to you and so we thought we would write too. 

There are some children at school that are going to 
become catholic and I am so glad they are going to 
make their First Holy Communion after Easter. I just 
made mine last year and I was so happy I thought I 
could not wait but I had to. I am in the fifth grade and 
I am thirteen years old going on fourteen and my birth- 
day is August the fifth. 

In school we have Arithmetic, Geography, Spelling, 
Language, and Bible History, and Catechism. I like 
Catechism best of all because it tells us what we should 
do and what we should not. 

I work in the kitchen and I sure like it. 

I just got a letter from my sister Rose and she said 
that she is going to come home. I never saw her for 
two years. 

Well, I am going to close for this time. Good By. 

From Your Friend, Thelma Durham. 


Catherine Crowley, whose address is 420 North 
Broadway, Gloucester City, N. J., writes: 

Having read the letters in the “Grail” several times. 
I am writing to ask if I may be admitted to the Corner. 

I am sixteen years of age, attend the Second Year 
Commercial Class at St. Mary’s School.—I hope to 
hear from other girls and boys very soon. 


Tell us something of your city and state. 


Catherine Osborn, of 1216 Michigan Ave., South 
Milwaukee, Wis., thus addresses the Cornerites: 

This will be the-second letter I am writing you. In 
my first letter I described So. Milwaukee, so I will write 
about something different. 

I am thirteen years old, am in the eighth grade, and 
attend St. Mary’s School. 

If I remember correctly, in my last letter I asked 
some girl or boy about my own age to write to me. If 
some of you girls and boys don’t write to me pretty 
soon I suppose I will have to write to some of you. 


Write only on one side of the paper. 


Here is another letter from Margaret (Peggy) 
Cloughessy, who lives at 45 Platt St., Ansonia, Conn. 

I am writing again to you so as to keep the “Corner” 
going. I have a great big box full of letters from the 
Cornerites. I hope Anna Harrington, and Catherine 
Murray will write to me again, I don’t know what hap- 
pened to them. I will be 14 years old April 24. Hoping 
to see my letter in print I will close with some “Ex- 
change Smiles.” 


Patient: 


Can I avoid falling hair? 
Doctor: 


Step out of the way. 


It was the week before little Willie’s birthday and 
one night he knelt down and prayed very loud to Our 
Lord for the things he wanted. His younger brother 
interrupted, “What are you praying so loud for, God © 
ain’t deaf.” 

“I know He ain’t,” said little Willie, winking toward 
the next room, “but grandma is.” 


Some girls can’t even wear a smile without looking 
in the mirror to see if it fits. 


Beatrice Mannion, of 462 Mercer St., Gloucester, N. 
J., sends the following message: 

Reading the “Grail” several times, I decided I would 
write to the Corner. Here’s hoping I may be admitted. 

I am looking forward to many correspondents, both 
boys and girls. I am seventeen years of age, attend 
St. Mary’s School, second year Commercial. 


Write us a description of your town and the sur- 
rounding country. 


Marie Reinhardt writes from 716 Lami St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Reading Patsy O’Dea’s letter has aroused some in- 
terest in me for The Grail and I have a few comments 
to make. The girls who write to the Letter Box are 
live wires and I want to get other St. Louisians to write, 
too. The book is very interesting especially the letters 
and jokes and stories. 

I am fourteen and attend a high school and would 
like to hear from other girls about my age. 


Inez Hartz, of 1451 Rose Street, Lincoln, Nebr., 
sends the following message to the “Corner”— 

I have been reading the “Grail” for about two years. 
I never had courage to write. I enjoy reading the 
“Children’s Corner” most of all. 

I am fourteen years of age and am going to the 
Cathedral School, and am in the eighth grade. 

I hope to be admitted to the Corner and also to hear 
from the other girls and boys. I will answer all let- 
ters. oe 


Mary Agnes Hering, of Royal, Nebr., has also written 
a letter to the “Corner.” Here is her message. 

I enjoy reading the “Corner” very much. I’m nine 
years old and I’m in the fourth grade now. I go to 
school in the country and like it very much. I have two 
brothers older than I and a sister who is younger. 

hope to see my letter in the “Corner” and hope to 
hear from other girls and boys also. 


Agnes Garity, of Sullivan, Wis., addressed Aunt 
Agnes in the following lines: 

My mother has taken the “Grail” for five years and 
I was always interested in it. I was always going to 
join the “Children’s Corner,” but I never got started. 
I have now made up my mind to write and ask you if I 
may join. I am eleven years old and am in the sixth 
grade. 

I have a baby sister who is nineteen days old today. 
There are six children in our family with myself. I 
am the oldest. 

I wish that some of the girls would write to me. I 
will answer soon. 

I live on a farm a mile and a half from Sullivan, 
which is a small village with a population of 250.—I 
wish to see my letter printed. 


Write again, Agnes, but use pen and ink and write 
on one side only of the paper. 
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Lenore Hassenger, who lives in Apt. K. Nash Apts., 
Sioux City, Iowa, writes again. 

This is the second time, that I have written to the 
Corner. I enjoy The Grail very much. 

I would like to hear from other girls and boys of the 
Corner. I will answer all letters that I receive. 


My Mother’s Garden 


Her heart was like her garden, 
Old-fashioned, quaint, and sweet. 

A wealth of buds and blossoms 
Hid in a still retreat. 


Sweet violets of sympathy 
Were always opening there, 
And lilies white and pure unclosed, 
Each one a whispered prayer. 


Forget-me-nots there lingered 
To late perfection brought, 

And there bloomed purple pansies 
In many a tender thought. 


And in that quiet garden— 
The garden of her heart— 
Songbirds built nests and carolled 
Their songs of cheer apart. 


And from it still floats back to us, 
O’ercoming sin and strife, 
Sweet as the breath of roses blown, 
The fragrance of her life. 
—Exchange. 


Out of the Mouths of Infants 


“Grandma, who makes the wind?” asked little four- 
year-old Richard. 
“Tt is God, my child.” : 
“Gee, grandma,” said the little boy, when the wind 


began to blow a gale, “God is rough!” 


The family sat down to dinner. Tommy was to ask 
the blessing of God upon the meal. “Bless us, O Lord, 
and these Thy gifts,” he began. Then, casting a glance 
across the table, he exclaimed: “Say, there’s a fly on 
the bread.” 

“Where does the storm come from?” asked little 
Margaret. 

“I know,” ventured her brother, “from grandma’s 
bones.” 


There was a letter in the mail which grandmother 
recognized as coming from an Indian missionary who 
had “knocked” at the door before. 

“Where is this one from, granma?” 
tive Irene. 

“Oh, it’s another appeal from Father N. for his In- 
dians.” 

“May I open it, grandma?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“It is another ‘peeling,’ grandma,” said the little one 
when she saw the self-addressed envelope that was en- 
closed for a reply. 


asked inquisi- 


A Sister who has charge of the pupils in the third 
grade recently received the following answers in a 
Bible History test: 

Where were the commandments given? God gave 
them on Mt. Sinai by thundering and lightning. 

Name one of the ten plagues of Egypt. The water 
of the river turned into honey and milk. 


From a language test we get the following enlighten- 
ment: A ‘paragraph’ is a part of a poem; a ‘contrac- 
tion’ is where a word is left out; we use a capital 
letter when we write Christmas. 


A little boy wrote thus to his absent brother: 

Dear Frank, I received your letter and I am going to 
have arithmetic. I hope you are well. The whole 
family is all right, but the dog. 

Yours with love, M. D. 


Is this new to you? If Mississippi gives Missouri a 
in Jersey, what will Delaware? Alaska (I’ll ask 
er). 


Angel Pleadings 


Across the city rolls the bell’s slow call 
And bids the bleeding heart to ease its ache 
To fly to Him for aid and strength in all, 
Amid the strifes and struggles in life’s wake. 
But calls they are that unheeded fall, 

Like beating raindrops on a wave-tossed sea. 
These saintly pleadings meant for all 

Recall but few from strife and misery. 


HAROLD R. NusBAUM, in The Abbey Student. 


Chicago Welcomes Catholic World 


(Continued on page 27) 


to do honor to the occasion. And Chicago is 
proud cf what she has to show her guests. 

In connection with the Congress itself the 
spectacle of more than fifty thousand school 
children singing at an outdoor Mass will make 
an impression never to be forgotten. The Cath- 
olic women, the schools of higher education and 
the Holy Name men will conduct a smiliar pro- 
gram on the successive days. These doings are 
to be staged in the new Stadium of Soldiers’ 
Field, accommodating more than one hundred 
thousand people. The Municipal Pier will be a 
place of exihibition. The Coliseum, nationally 
famous as the convention hall of presidential 
nominations, will be used for the principal 
meetings. Nearly every other important hall in 
the city has been engaged for the sectional and 
national gatherings. 

The crowning feature of the whole affair, the 
great procession, will take place at Mundelein, 
a beautiful suburban place named after Chica- 
go’s great Cardinal and patron of the Congress. 
There in a large field of some twelve hundred 
acres, adorned with a lake and shady groves, 
and winding roads, stands the new Seminary of 
Our Lady of the Lake, the pride of the West. 
No more appropriate setting could be found for 
so solemn an act of praise and worship. 

The Catholic people of Chicago appreciate 
how, for the success of the Congress, nearly 
everything will depend on the hospitality ex- 
tended to their visitors. Therefore every pre- 
caution has been taken to reserve the time, to 
forewarn the hotels, to deal with the railroads, 
to secure the cooperation of the Civil authori- 
ties. Every Catholic home that can offer a 
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lodging is to be listed with a Committee on 
Housing at the Eucharistic Congress Head- 
quarters, Cathedral Square. Better still, and 
more fortunate for those intending to come, if 
they can immediately write to their friends or 
relatives and have assurance of accommodations 
and some one to show them around the big city. 
—Reprint. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Louis Richart entered the novitiate of the lay 
brothers on March 20 when he was clothed in the ven- 
erable habit of St. Benedict. 

—At Pontifical High Mass on St. Benedict’s Day, 
which was transferred to March 22 this year, Brother 
Gerard Nilan pronounced his perpetual vows. 

—Holy Week saw the usual exodus of deacons from 
the seminary and priests from the abbey who were 
called out to assist in the solemn services of these ever- 
memorable days.. 

—At the abbey the sacred ceremonies of Holy Week 
and Easter were carried out in detail with customary 
pomp and splendor. Because of the inclement weather 
there was no out-of-door procession on Palm Sunday. 
But the beautiful warm sunshine on Easter, despite 
the preceding cold days and blizzards in the North, 
lured forth an exceptional number of visitors who 
“scooted” over hill and through “Dale” to visit son and 
brother at the seminary. The well-trained St. Gregory 
Chancel Choir added fresh laurels to its crown. 

—April 2, which fell on Good Friday, was the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the religious profession of Bro. 
Nereus, who had for many years been in charge of the 
tailor shop. The celebration of the golden jubilee took 
place on Easter Monday with the renewal of the vows 
at High Mass. The dining room was decorated in papal 
and national colors. Huge needles of paper, silver- 
colored, though harmless, dangled menacingly from the 
ceiling. Frater Damian read an address of congratula- 
tion at the noonday meal while a quartet of priests of 
the community sang several songs that were either 
written for, or adapted to, the occasion. At the time of 
the celebration Bro. Nereus was in his usual good 
health, but two weeks later he was taken down with the 
“flu,” which turned into pneumonia. The last sacra- 
ments having been administered, the good brother, sur- 
rounded by priests and brothers of the community, died 
shortly after 9 p. m. on April 25, perfectly resigned, a 
pious and most edifying death, with the holy names 
of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph on his lips. The funeral 
took place on April 28. R. I. P. 

—Word has come from Rome that on Saturday of 
the past Ember Week Fr. William was promoted to the 
subdiaconate. On the following day he exercised the 
newly acquired order. 

—The St. Gregory Chancel Choir went by automobile 
to French Lick and West Baden on April 18th to give 
a concert of sacred music. The first concert was held 
about 2:30 p. m. in the atrium beneath the monster 
dome of the West Baden Hotel where the members 
of the choir appeared in cassock and surplice. The 


performance was repeated later on in the convention 
hall of the French Lick Hotel. Both audiences were 
very appreciative. At 5 o’clock the choir sang at Bene- 
diction in the French Lick church. On April 19, the 
Patronage of St. Joseph, which is a holiday at the 
Seminary, the senior members of the choir went to Ev- 
ansville to sing at High Mass in St. Joseph’s Church. 

—We commend to the prayers of our readers the 
repose of the soul of Brother George, O. S. B., who 
died on April 18th. The funeral was held on the 20th. 
The deceased was a Kentuckian by birth. R. I. P. 

—Father Alphonso writes from the sanitarium at 
Deming, New Mexico, that he finds it necessary to seek 
a lower altitude. He intends to go to some place in 
the neighborhood of San Diego, California, where he 
can have lower or higher altitudes according to need. 

—tThe twenty-fifth anniversary of the class of ’01 
falls on June 1. The following names and addresses of 
the remaining members of the class are to be found in 
the “Official Catholic Directory”: Rev. Chrysostom 
Coons, O. S. B., Dale, Indiana; Rev. Philip Bauer, 
O. S. B., St. Joseph’s Church, Owensboro, Kentucky; 
Rev. Augustine Sprigler, North Vernon, Indiana; Rev. 
Joseph Munier, Pinckneyville, Illinois; Rev. Herman 
Fennen, East Peoria, Illinois; Rev. Peter Kluck, Yuma, 
Colorado; Rev. Henry Alberg, Lively Grove, Illinois. 
Rev. Edward McArdle, who was with the class in the 
college, is at Delano, California. Two other jubilarians, 
alumni of the college, who were ordained on June 1, 
are Rev. George Smith, St. Philip Neri Church, In- 
dianapolis, and Rev. William P. Garrity, Bedford, In- 
diana. 


Book Notices 


Rome, the Holy Year, a young and very attractive 
lady, whose husband has deserted her, throwing Roman 
society into turmoil, the arresting personality and 
transformation of Fergus Challinor, complicated situa- 
tions of an acute nature,—all this and more go to the 
making of Isabel Clarke’s “It Happened in Rome,” 
pronounced by some as the author’s best book. Benzi- 
ger Bros. $2.00 Net. H. D. 


In “Whisperings of the Caribbean” Father Joseph J. 
Williams, S. J., shows us again that it is the missionary 
who usually gives us the best account of strange lands. 
Some valuable history from authentic documents gives 
the book value as being instructive, while the author’s 
personal experiences in this romantic setting of the 
South Sea make the narrative both interesting and en- 
joyable. Benziger Bros. $2.00 Net. 


1. Notes on the Jubilee of 1926. For Priests. Com- 
piled by Rt. Rev. Louis J. Nau, S.T. D. 29 Pages—10¢ 
per copy. 2. Notes on the Jubilee of 1926. Compiled 
for the Laity by Rt. Rev. Louis J. Nau, S. T. D. $5.00 
per 100, $22.50 per 500, $40.00 per 1000. 16 Pages. 
Pustet. New York, Cincinnati. 

Every Catholic should seize the present opportunity 
to gain the Jubilee; for no indulgence can be gained 
with more certainty to obtaining its full effect than the 
Jubilee indulgence. These two little booklets, one for 
the Clergy and one for the Laity, are intended for wide 
distribution or for the bookrack at the church entrance, 
in order to spread correct knowledge of the character 
of the Jubilee Indulgence and the obligations it im- 
poses. m. % 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Judgment of God 
(Concluded) 


HE days passed, and Teresia had indeed recovered 
her poise, seeming to enjoy life with the same zest 
as of yore. She appeared everywhere with her fiancé, 
was much feted in honor of her engagement, and seemed 
the gayest of the gay, yet, beneath it all, she knew it 
was but the lull before the storm. For she carried her 
precious secret in her heart like one cherishing a costly 
casket filled with jewels, and she knew, from the daily 
gathering strength in her heart, that when the time to 
disclose it came, she would not flinch. She had found it 
increasingly hard to slip out in the early mornings with- 
out being seen, for she clung tenaciously to the hidden 
strength contained in the Host of the tabernacle, and 
not for worlds would she miss the sweetness of that 
daily tryst. Often, too, she found herself hard put to 
make excuses to her friends when midnight approached, 
for she had made it a hard-and fast rule, since her re- 
turn from Europe, never to remain out after twelve, 
for the very good reason that she intended to communi- 
cate in the morning. 

“What has come over Tress, I wonder,” they said 
among themselves. “She used to be the last one going 
home from our parties. Now she is worse than an old 
maid afraid to lose her beauty sleep.” 

“Tress, what’s the idea, anyway? Why the fun 
doesn’t half begin until after midnight. Just when the 
company is beginning to warm up you spoil everything 
by breaking away,” said Gerald one evening, not a 
little peeved by having to leave so early. 

“Well, you may stay if you like,” she replied. “But 
as for me, I know what is best for me. I am going.” 
And he sullenly followed her. 

She often wondered about Regis Flynn; why he did 
not call up for a friendly little chat over the phone. 
But then, perhaps, with his absurd humility, he was 
waiting for her to make the first move. Perhaps, too, 
he had read of her engagement, and for that reason 
kept aloof. As to her making the “first move,” Regis 
had yet to learn that Teresia did not count this modern 
flapperism among her accomplishments with regard to 
young men. But one day she ran plump into him at a 
department store, and for a moment each was too 
moved to do more than just stare delightedly at each 
other, and forget to loosen their handclasp. 


“Allow me to congratulate you on your engagement,” 
he was saying. 

“Oh, don’t congratulate me. I am trying to figure 
out some way of escaping it without hurting my parents 
too much.” Regis raised his eyebrows, and his heart 
began to beat a trifle faster. 

“Have you told them yet?” She shook her head. 

“No, coward that I am, I am delaying the moment as 
long as possible. Perhaps my fears are exaggerated, 
but one does hate to be estranged from dear and de- 
voted folks. Therein lies crucifixion—for me.” 

“As bad as all that? Surely not. Let us hope not, 
anyway. Do you know, I have been lighting a candle 
for you every day. That ought to help.” 

“Oh thanks, so much. It is good to feel that I have 
someone in sympathy with me anyway.” 

“And I’ve told Dearie all about you, and she is so 
interested. We often spend the evening talking about 
you. Don’t your ears burn?” 

She laughed. “I was wondering why they ring some- 
times. Tell me about yourself; what have you been 
doing? I was surprised that I never heard from you.” 

“Well, you see, a few days after we landed I went 
to a drug store to call you up, and there, on the counter, 
I saw your picture in the society news, with the an- 
nouncement of your engagement. Naturally I didn’t 
call up.” 

“If you had, you would have performed an act of 
charity.” 

“Too bad I didn’t know it; I was rather blue my- 
self. By the way, where do you go Sundays? St. 
Michael’s or Immaculate Conception? They are both 
about an equal distance from you. I’ve been trying to 
see you at both places, but have not been successful.” 

“Immaculate Conception is a square or two closer, so 
I’ve been going there, but I have to go to the five o’clock 
Mass every day and Sundays, so as to be back before 
the folks wake up. You see I am obliged to hurry back 
to my room and get to bed again, because mother looks 
in first thing every morning.” 

“Wow!” ejaculated Regis. “Damocles had nothing 
on you, did he?” And they both laughed merrily, as 
though the heavy weight did not rest in its accustomed 
place on Teresia’s heart. 

The result of this meeting was that, thereafter, each 
morning Teresia found the same tall figure with its 
sleek black head, slightly wavy at the temples, in a 
certain pew at Immaculate Conception Church, and 
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when he was not there first, a warning disturbance at 
her heart seemed to tell her when he was entering. She 
thrilled, too, at sight of his deep devotion, and wondered 
why circumstances were so unkind to her. It was partly 
her own fault, she told herself mercilessly, that her feet 
were so ensnared; some day soon she would have to 
throw off this hateful deception, and allow her soul to 
breathe deep and free again. But Father Mathews, 
to whom she had confided her dilemma, had advised her 
not to be hasty; to wait for a favorable opportunity, 
and meanwhile—to pray with all her strength. All went 
well for two or three months, and then Gerald began 
pressing her to name the date of their marriage. 

With growing uneasiness she now heard his motor 
stop outside and his lithe step up the stairs, for each 
time he saw her he grew more importunate. At last, 
when he refused to be put off any longer, she felt that 
her hour had come. They sat in the library before the 
flickering log fire on a rainy April evening, and the in- 
evitable question had been asked again. She was silent 
a long time before she answered; she was praying for 
strength. 

“Well?” he asked, waiting with polite patience. 

“Gerald, I must tell you something that not even my 
father or mother know.” Her heart beat so hard, it 
almost choked her. But Gerald only smiled and spread 
out his hands deprecatingly. 


“A confession to make? Well, don’t be afraid; I 
might have one or two little things to tell you myself. 
You see, in this age, we’re no longer so sanctimonious 
as we used to be. So shoot!” And he drew one leg 
over the other, and prepared to listen, not at all per- 
turbed. 

“I am a Catholic,” was her simple confession. Gerald 
made a face and lifted his eyebrows; again he spread 
out his hands. 

“Is that all? Well, I joined the Odd Fellows. Noth- 
ing terrible about that, is there? Anything else?” His 
manner left her limp. 

“No, that is all, except that I will probably be dis- 
inherited when my parents learn of it—and disowned 
as well.” She had thought he would free her at once 
upon learning the, news; but alas! The noose was 
still about her neck. 

“Mm, well, I wasn’t exactly marrying you for your 
money, you know, and we are not exactly poor. I 
wouldn’t worry about that; the old folks would come 
around after awhile. But tell me; when and how? 
You slick little rascal; none of us suspected a thing.” 


“It happened in Rome, and—Gerald, one of our 
church laws is, not to marry a non-Catholic.” (Per- 
haps that would get him, she thought.) It did. Im- 
mediately he frowned and bowed his head. A long si- 
lence. 

“I am to understand then, that you desire your free- 
dom? Lots of others don’t interpret the law so liter- 
ally.” 

“But I do; I don’t believe in doing things by halves. 
Besides that, Gerald, you must have known or sus- 
pected that I—don’t love you.” She slipped off her ring 


and handed it to him. He nodded his head helplessly 
and looked away. Then arose. 

“I ought to understand plain words anyway. 
I'll go up and tell the folks its all off—or shall I?” 
felt a sudden pang of pity. 

“Do; it will make matters easier for me—and thank 
you so much.” 

“T’'ll try to smooth it over for you.” She held out her 
hand gratefully, and pressed his in both her own. The 
next moment he was gone. The tambour clock on the 
high oak mantel ticked off the minutes with relentless 
precision the while she waited in the silent room for the 
summons she felt sure would come. Ten minutes later, 
(it seemed centuries) she heard Gerald leave, and the 
maid stepped into the room to request her to go upstairs 
as her parents wished to see her. With the prescience 
of the loneliness of exile already weighing upon her, 
she gathered her reluctant limbs together, and forced 
them to carry her upstairs. A little knock at her par- 
ents’ door, a cold “Come in!” and she stood at the 
judges’ tribunal. 

But the Lord mercifully tempered the avalanche of 
abuse which fell upon her devoted head, for she seemed 
to be standing before her parents for centuries, while a 
hailstorm of meaningless words beat about her head. 
It was not until a pair of strong hands seized her by 
the arms and shook her, and a gruff voice, not at all 
like her beloved father’s, thundered out, 

“Will you give up this nonsense at once?” Then, as 
she did not answer, too numbed by despair, he shook 
her again and demanded an answer. 

“IT have found perfect happiness in the Catholic 
Faith; it is the True Faith and all the others are 
nothing but poor, weak imitations. I would rather die 
than give it up!” 

“Whaaat!” roared the unnatural parental voice. 
“Do you want me to flog you here and now? For that 
is what you need. The idea of a.child of ours going 
over to the hateful, idolatrous Papists! Mummers, 
fools, idolators. Will you give up this crazy idea? Tell 
me, or I swear I’ll choke every ounce of—breath out of 
your accursed body!” In his frenzy he grasped the 
girl by the throat and would have choked her, had not 
his wife leaped up, screamed with terror, and fainted. 
But he seemed not to care; grasping Teresia’s arm so 
roughly that it felt numb from the pressure, he dragged 
her over to the prostrate woman. His voice began to 
tremble. 

“Here! Here, over your mother’s body, you shall 
recant your words. Tell me, once for all, do you give 
up this Papist nonsense?” Trembling with fright, and 
scarcely able to stand, yet, never wavering in her mind, 
she hoarsely whispered: 

“Daddy, I can’t I can’t! 
ounce of life in me!” 

Then it was that the crazed man dealt her a fearful 
blow that sent her reeling senseless to the floor. 

When she awoke, it was night, and she was in a 
queer, bare room up in the attic, containing only a white 
iron bed, much the worse for wear. There was no heat 
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up here, the floor was bare, and the two blankets on the 
bed seemed inadequate to warm her sufficiently. Over 
and over a spell of shivering seized her; her teeth 
chattered uncontrollably, and her body ached all over. 
By and by she became aware of a sharp pain in the 
side of her face, and putting her hand up to it, she 
felt it throbbing, and the spot was hot and swollen. 
She was still in the evening gown she had worn when 
Gerald called, and they had not even bothered to give 
her a dressing gown. Could it be possible that she, 
the pampered darling of her parents from the time of 
her birth, was lying here neglected and cold, forbidden 
the luxurious room to which she had always been ac- 
customed? 


With a curious feeling of being just an onlooker at 
her own misery and suffering, she could hardly believe 
that it was she who was made to bear all these un- 
natural things. For awhile she lay still and tried to 
obliterate all in sleep, but alas, that blessed state re- 
fused to encompass her, and tired of rolling and tossing 
about, she arose and drew the two blankets about her 
shoulders, hoping that by walking up and down the 
room, she would be able to coax a little warmth into 
her veins. 


The pale light of distant street lamps shone through 
the two small windows, and when she thought of light- 
ing the electric bracket on the wall, she found there 
was not even a bulb in it. Trying the door, she found 
that it was locked; a terrible scorching thirst tortured 
her tongue, which was so dry that it clove to the roof 
of her mouth. She looked out of one of the windows 
down to the street, and saw that the rain still pattered 
drearily on the pavement, and the street lights were 
reflected in long pathways down the asphalt. 


Presently her thoughts turned to God, and, in her 
desolation, she fell upon her knees, and looked upward 
toward the rain-soaked skies. And who knows but God 
reached down and comforted her, for she fell asleep in 
that position and did not awaken until the bright morn- 
ing sun was streaming in upon her and a knock sounded 
at the door. It was a maid with a pitcher of water, a 
glass, and a loaf of bread cut up into slices. When 
she saw that convict’s fare, she did not collapse, or fall 
into hysterics, but a strange exaltation suddenly took 
hold of her as she accepted it. Truly the Lord had 
visited her in the night and imparted to her an un- 
earthly strength. 

“Thank you, Elma,” she said. “Listen, could you go 
into my left dresser drawer, and bring up my prayer 
book and rosary that you will find there?” A shade of 
sympathy passed over the maid’s face. 


“I’m sorry, miss, but your father said you were not 
to have anything from downstairs, except this bread 
and water.” 

“Then perhaps you could get me my blue serge dress. 
I am cold in this one.” 

A faint mist seemed dimming the girl’s eyes as she 
replied, “I will ask him, miss.” But the hours passed, 
and no one came. 

The sun rose higher and higher, and the world was 


joyous with songs of mating birds, while the air grew 
balmy and sweet as the day advanced. And as each 
hour passed, the sweetness in Teresia’s heart grew; 
she thought of the martyrs of old, and realized that she 
was being given the same chance as they—to suffer 
for Christ. As evening came on, and shadows to en- 
velope the room, every last vestige of pain and desola- 
tion left her, leaving a residue of pure heavenly joy and 
exaltation. What more could she ask of God than to 
bear a precious crown of suffering so early in His 
service? “They are trying to coerce me,” was her 
thought, “but nothing, not even death, shall move me— 
no, not even death by slow starvation.” At last her 
breast was so full of holy feeling, that she burst into 
song. 

She had a sweet, pure soprano voice, and its pene- 
trating tones reached through confining lath and plas- 
ter and flooring, and filtered down to the ears of two 
who sat alone over a silent meal in the great dining 
room. 

“Oh Jesus, Heart all burning, 
With fervent love for men—” 


Mrs. Van Landon met the startled eyes of her hus- 
band, and they listened breathlessly until the first verse 
was ended. Then, as of one accord, they arose and 
softly went up to the third floor, pausing just outside 
Teresia’s door. Again the silvery voice rose: 


“O Heart for me on fire, 
With love no man can speak—” 


Mrs. Van Landon’s hand crept toward the door knob, 
and her face was drawn and haggard with brooding. 

“Give me the key,” she pleaded in a whisper to, her 
husband. He silently put her hand away and shook 
his head, cocking it to one side to listen. The song 
went on to its end, and when the lovely voice was silent 
at last, the mother once more essayed to open the door, 
pleading with her husband to give her the key. But he 
was obdurate. 

“Just let her in there for a week on bread and water, 
and she'll sing a different song. She'll be ready to 
capitulate,” he whispered. “Come on down and finish 
your supper and don’t be silly.” She looked at him 
and wondered if he were really the man she had married 
twenty years ago; she could hardly believe it. She 
hated the obnoxious Papist as much as he, but how he 
could find it in him to treat his own flesh and blood 
with such cruelty, she could not fathom. 

Five days passed. Each evening the blessed hymn 
floated down to the two unhappy souls below, taunting 
them with their own cruelity, touching the one with re- 
morseful tenderness, but, strangely enough, hardening 
the heart of the other to ever greater cruelty, because 
he closed his ears to its divine message. That morning 
Elma had brought secretly to her mistress a letter which 
had come in the mail. 

“I smuggled this up to you, miss, without your par- 
ents’ knowing it. I’m sorry I can’t do more for you.” 
Teresia pressed the girl’s hand and thanked her grate- 
fully. It was from Regis Flynn. 
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“Dear Miss Van Landon, 


I have not seen you for four mornings at 
church. What is the matter? Are you ill? I 
have been worried about you. If you are all 
right, phone me here at the office—you know 
the number. Hope it is nothing serious. 

Sincerely, 
Regis Flynn.” 

Two more days passed; Teresia was unable to answer 
him, since she was allowed to have nothing brought to 
her room, and the maid had to ask her father for the 
key each morning so that she might bring up her al- 
lowance of bread and water. 

Then, one evening, the house seemed in a strange tu- 
mult; motors ran to and fro out of the drive, there 
were muffled voices in the hallway downstairs, and once 
Teresia caught the flash of a red cross on one of the 
cars as it left their drive. “A doctor? Was someone 
ill?” With fiery anxiety burning in her heart she 
pounded on her door to be let out. But everyone seemed 
so occupied below that she was, to all appearances, for- 
gotten. So she was obliged to sit down upon her bed 
and eat her heart out. Every now and then she arose 
and with renewed effort hammered on the door again. 
It was now pitch dark and the clock in St. Michael’s 
tower had gonged out the hour of seven. Then she 
heard footsteps. 

Somebody was fumbling with the lock of her door and 
trying key after key, but none seemed to fit. There 
was constant talking, but Teresia could not understand 
a word. 

“What is the matter? 
she asked anxiously. 

“Your father is ill and we can’t find the key to your 
door.” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” There was a queer pause, 
and then— 

“We'll get it open somehow.” 
no key fitted. 

“Shall we break it open?” asked a voice. , 

“Might as well; we've got to get her out.” Then 
came the sound of a heavy body being pressed against 
the door, a wrenching, creaking—and the door flew 
open. Teresia’s eyes dilated. 

“Regis!” she ejaculated, forgetting that she had 
never before called him by his first name. It was he 
indeed with the butler, the doorman, and Elma, the 
maid. “What are you doing here?” she asked aston- 
ished. 

“Why—why, you see, there has been an—an acci- 
dent—ah—” 

“Tell me, quickly; I can bear it.” 

“Your father fell on the street—a stroke—and I 
picked him up and brought him home in a taxi.” 

“Was he conscious?” 

“Almost up to the last.” 

“Why didn’t you call me?” she cried wildly. 

“He wouldn’t allow us, and the doctor wouldn’t let 
us do it over his head, for fear of hastening his death. 
We searched his pockets afterwards for the key, but 


Has anything happened?” 


But it was useless: 


could find nothing.” Teresia walked, half fainting, in 
Regis’ arms, down the hall. 

“I’m not much religious,” whispered the butler to 
Elma, “but if that wasn’t the judgment of God, I’ll eat 
my hat.” 

“Shhh,” said the girl, wiping her eyes on her white 


apron. “You mustn’t speak like that of the dead.” 
“Where is mother?” further asked Teresia, between 
deep sobs. 


“We carried her in a faint to her bed.” 

“Oh, God, don’t be angry at him,” sobbed Teresia 
at the corpse’s side. “He didn’t know—forgive him, for 
he knew not what he did!” 

“Your mother wishes to see you, miss,” whispered 
Elma. Regis helped her to her feet and led her to her 
mother’s room. That lady, strangely gentle in her be- 
reavement, took her daughter’s hand. 

“Tressa, dear, I am afraid the Lord was displeased 
with your father and me; how foolish of us to object 
to your adoring Him in the way you saw fit! Forgive 
your poor, foolish mother, dear. Who was the young 
man you came in with just now?” 

“He was the man who picked father up—and a 
friend of mine besides.” 

“I can never repay him; would you ask him to re- 
main with us and see to things these three days? I feel 
desperately ill, and you cannot handle everything your- 
self. And, Tress, don’t forget to thank him for what 
he did.” 

Teresia found him in the hall and delivered her 
mother’s message, to which he gladly agreed. And after 
the trouble and storm had blown over, they met again 
daily and openly at Immaculate Conception Church, and 
Regis was a frequent guest at the Van Landon home. 
And Teresia’s mother saw the look in his eyes as he 
bent over her daughter, and noted the open countenance 
and clear glance of him—and was satisfied. 

She had learned wisdom in tribulation. 


Room Lighting 


The problem of lighting a room was formerly the 
matter of a chandelier hung in the center of the ceiling, 
in which one high-powered bulb, or several low-pow- 
ered ones burned, according to the needs of the room. 
The bulbs were usually ef clear glass, which cast shad- 
ows, and were partly shielded from glare by glass 
shades that were open at the bottom. Later, lights 
close to the ceiling were resorted to, but in order to 
shed sufficient light these called for high-powered lamps, 
which burned a great deal of current. 

From the point of economy it would seem foolish, 
when one wishes to read or do a bit of sewing, to waste 
100 watts of current when 25 will do as well in a table 
or floor lamp. Wall sockets over tables are economical 
too, as they may be placed low enough to shed a bright 
light over work or reading tables, sinks or stoves, with 
a 40 or 50 watt globe, eliminating the ceiling light. 

The color of the wall paper, too, greatly affects the 
lighting of a room. Dark papers, while economical 
from the standpoint of resistance to dirt, sometimes eat 
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up 70 to 80% of our light units, and what we seem to 
save on papering will be many times wasted in the 
amount of current used at night to light up a dark 
room properly. 

However, we have mostly learned to dispense with 
our former dark greens, reds, browns and blues, and 
restful greys now form a neutral background for fur- 
niture and drapes, and reflect our soft lamp rays many 
times over, back and forth through the room, a thing 
that dark walls never could do. The effect upon our 
nerves, too, should be taken note of, for dark, gloomy 
walls give a sense of depression, even though a room 
is well lighted. We are learning, too, to avoid glare, 
and shading off our lights with soft colors, or frosted 
bulbs, which are so much easier on the eyesight. 

The newest bulbs are those of white or “milk” glass, 
which are said to cast no shadow, and ought therefore 
to be excellent for kitchen or workroom. 


Marie Ock 
The Needlewoman of Liege 


Our eyes are often dazzled, and our brains dizzy, from 
contemplating the heights of sanctity to which some of 
our great, well-known saints attained, and their lives 
seem well-nigh inimitable. But if God raised up dazz- 
ling stars of sainthood to enchant us with His glory, 
yet He often endowed humble, hidden souls, plain work- 
ing people, like most of us, with sanctity which they 
drew, as the bee draws honey, from their humble, work- 
aday occupations. 

Such a one was Marie Ock, a poor needlewoman, born 
in Liége in the year 1622. There was nothing wonder- 
ful or supernatural in Marie’s childhood, unless her 
early predilection for comforting and consoling the 
poor and afflicted may be said to foreshadow her fu- 
ture greatness. Having been sent at the age of twelve 
to Antwerp to learn the trade of “lingére,” or needle- 
woman, she spent four years there as an apprentice, 
and then returned home to work for her parents. Her 
life from now on may be likened to that of any other, 
good, dutiful child, who applies itself with all diligence 
to earn a livelihood for those two from whom she had 
her being. As her parents grew older, she took more 
and more of the duties of the household upon herself, 
meanwhile taking in apprentices to learn her pro- 
fession, and laboring to earn all she could herself. 


At one time her father wanted her to marry a 
wealthy man who had asked her hand, but Marie 
had other thoughts; she had long desired to dedicate 
herself by vow to God alone, but when she told her 
father of this wish, he stormed and scolded, saying 
she was ungrateful for not taking a step which would 
materially help them all in a financial way. But she 
spoke quietly and calmly, representing to him that if 
she married, she would probably not have control of 
the finances so as to help her parents, while, if she re- 
mained at home, she could give them every penny she 
earned. This argument won the day, and Marie at 
last took her coveted vow, with her confessor’s permis- 


sion. She joined the third order of Carmelites, and de- 
voted herself to prayer and mortification, without, how- 
ever, giving up her daily work, her care of her parents, 
and the household. She wore a hair shirt and an iron 
chain, and watched over the spiritual needs of her ap- 
prentices, for whom she felt deeply responsible. She 
often took girls off the street to save them from tempta- 
tion, taught them, cared for them, and obtained re- 
spectable employment for them. Often she turned fall- 
en women from the downward path, taking them to her 
home, and caring for them most tenderly, both spirtual- 
ly and temporally. 


After her parents died, she was free to follow the 
burning zeal of her heart, which dictated all manner 
of works of mercy. The poor especially were objects 
of her most tender care, and she spent everything she 
could earn, often doing without things herself in order 
to bring help to needy persons. Often, when out of 
funds, she prayed to some favorite saint for help for 
some of her poor, and upon rising, she found the re- 
quired amount beside her on the floor; or some person 
would come hurrying in and hand the money to her. 
She was often persecuted and used ungratefully by the 
very poor whom she aided; but this made no impres- 
sion upon her. For, when, those who had caluminated 
her were in dire need, she hastened with all speed to 
bring them the aid they required. 


She suffered for many years from dropsy, but this 
never deterred her from going day after day, in fair 
weather or bad, as long as she could possibly get 
around, from helping her beloved poor. At last, one 
day, in going to a poor part of town, a number of bad 
men, who hated her for rescuing unfortunate girls from 
them, threw stones at her; one of them struck her in 
the temple, and she fainted in a welter of her own 
blood. From this day on she began to fail until at last 
she closed her eyes in God Whom she had served so 
faithfully for sixty-two years. 


Household Hints 


To mend rents in lace curtains neatly on the machine, 
loosen the stitch and make it as large as possible; then, 
holding the tear securely between two fingers, or better 
still, on embroidery hoops, darn back and forth. After 
stretching, the darn will scarcely be noticed. 

To take out scorch stains, lay a wet cloth on, and 
iron over it. Repeat again and again until scorch dis- 
appears. 

If a bake pan is first greased before placing meat 
in it, it will wash much easier afterwards, and the 
essence of the meat will go into the gravy, and not 
bake onto the pan. 

A drop or two of vinegar beaten into the boiled icing 
will prevent it from breaking when the cake is cut; 
another way is to dip your knife into hot water before 
cutting. 

If a child habitually sleeps with his mouth open, and 
you are sure it is not caused by adenoids, a cloth tied 
about his jaws every night will soon break the habit. 
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Sayings of Mother Digby 
Fifth Superior General of Religions of Sacred Heart 


People physically weak usually make the most noise, 
because they have not the strength to put things down 
gently. So also in the spiritual sense. 

To complain is to accentuate suffering. You thus 
give it a sort of bodily shape. 


Recipes 


CHEESE AND TOMATO STEWS: Turn a pint can of 
canned tomato into a stew pan, add salt, pepper, a few 
grains of mustard, and 1/8 teaspoon baking soda. Add 
2/3 cup cheese put through the food chopper, and stir 
till boiling, then add one cup rich milk, and pour the 
stew into one or two eggs slightly beaten. Serve with 
crackers or good sized bread croutons, baked or fried. 

GRAPEFRUIT SALAD: Arrange on separate dishes, 
lined with lettuce leaves, 1 cup grapefruit pulp, two 
marshmallows cut up into small pieces, one stalk diced 
celery, one tablespoon cottage cheese. Season with salt 
and paprika, and pour over three tablespoons salad 
dressing. 


Needlework Design 


For those who have round dining tables, or circular 
gate-leg tables, we give design below for table cloth 
and set of napkins in a very lacy Roman cutwork motif. 
The napkin motif is slightly smaller than the table cloth 
design, and is a daisy, buttonholed around on all edges, 
with center of French knots and then held in place by 
webbing. The upper edge of triangles is of heavy, wide 
buttonholing, and the arrowhead of satin stitch, while 
the bottom edge is a small, dainty scallop. All webbing 
is of heavy white linen thread, while the buttonholing 
is in mercerized floss. To strengthen buttonholed edges, 
it is wise first to make a running stitch of linen thread 
along the design, and buttonhole over it. Do not cut 
out cloth beneath webbing until all embroidery is fin- 
ished. Do webbing first, and then the buttonholing, 
and be sure to take a deep stitch for each web, so it 
will be anchored solidly underneath the buttonholing. 
Pattern 20¢ for tablecloth, 5¢ for napkin. Address 
CLARE HAMPTON, 3318 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








CIRCULAR TABLE CLOTH 


AND. NAPKIN ~~ 


The Dress I Like Best 


And it cost less 
than the others. 
aN I saw it in your 
book, and made it 
myself.” 


So one reader 
writes. You 
should have a 
copy of our Fash- 
ion and Dress- 
making Book. It 
contains hundreds 
of styles, picture 
dressmaking les- 
sons, some em- 
broidery designs, 
ete. 
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Send 10¢ for your 
copy today. Ad- 
dress our Pattern 
Department. 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper being 
sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ in 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered. 
Send your order to THe GraiL FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our pat- 
terns are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers 
of New York City. Every pattern is seam allowing and guaran 
to fit perfectly. 














Our pattern Book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. And nine picture dressmaking lessons. 
You just glance at the pictures and see how the styles are made. 
Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner can make an at- 
tractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. With this 
Book, you can save money on your own and your children’s clothes. 
So it would be a good idea to send 10 cents now for your copy. 
Address THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


All Patterns 15¢ each in stamps or coin (coin preferred). At 
least ten days should be allowed for the sending of patterns. Ad- 
dress all orders to GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


No. 2706—Princess Model. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 86, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36 or 40- 
inch material with % yards of 27-inch contrasting and 244 yards 
of binding. . 

No. 2700—Chic Model. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% of 36 or 
40-inch Black material with 1% yards of 36-inch Figured material. 

No. 2688—Smock. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
40-inch Black material with 1% yards of 36-inch Figured material. 

No. 2701—Afternoon Frock. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material. Emb. Design No. 709 (blue or yellow) is 15¢ extra. 

No. 2692—Sports Model. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material with 2% yard of Braid. 

No. 2690—Afternoon Frock. Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
Figured material with 2%, yard of 40-inch Plain material. 

No. 2689—Chie Sports Frock. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 led 36, - 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
40-inch material with 5g yards of 40-inch contrasting. 

No. 2699—Suitable for Bordered Materials. Cuts in sizes 14, 16 
and 18 years, 36, 38, 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 54-inch bordered material. 

No. 2639—Junior Frock with Flare. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 36 or 40-inch material 
with 4 yards of Binding. 

No. 2577—Tailored Junior Dress. Cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch material. 

= 2337—Child’s Rompers. Cuts in sizes %, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 

years. Size 4 requires 24% yard of 36-inch material with % 
Se. of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2694—Becoming Model. Cuts in sizes 16, 18, 36, 88, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yards of 82-inch contrasting. 
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—a large prosperous Family that BUYS 


Pertinent Sidelights 
on 
Catholic Homes 
83.62% use electricity, 
50.87% have vacuum 





EOPLE who appreciate the finer things of life are the readi- 

est buyers. They offer least resistance to selling effort. They 
know that extra comfort and added convenience make life more 
worth living. To them money is a means to an end: greater hap- 
piness. They know that “penny wise” is “pound foolish”. 














































































































cleaners. j This appreciation is a dominant characteristic of Catholic families 
37.63% own electric in general. 
washers, 
6.97% own electric cook- A certified investigation of Catholic homes discloses this fact—and 
ing ranges. also furnishes positive evidence that Catholic buyers have ample 
— it's the intimate means to indulge their wishes. 
moment that. For example, 67.10% heads of Catholic families are found to be in 
SELLS the group of highest earning capacity as comprised by merchants, 
executives, professional men, skilled workers and farmers. 
20,000,000 Catholic consumers, representing 20% of the population 
¢ but more than 20% of the nation’s retail sales volume, are contained 
eferential in the compact buying group covered as a unit by The Catholic 
Foote Press. 
isgiven to adver- 
tisements in Your selling message enters most harmoniously into the lives of 
Catholic papers. these folks when presented in Catholic media. Make full use of 
wens) ae 4 the powerful advantages open to advertisers in these publications. 
a month. You can obtain complete information from the offices of this pub- 
Advertise in lication. It will be worth your while to inquire. 
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BROKEN PATHS. By Grace Keon 


Cecil’s father had money. Her mother was ambitious to climb in society. A young society lion, 
attracted by Cecil’s beauty, and possibly wealth, wanted to marry her. Her mother was over- 
joyed, it meant so much to her. Wealth and the glitter of society were all she wished for. She 
had the wealth, and now was an opportunity to enter the select sets. She would have sacrificed 
anything for this. 

Cecil did not love her suitor. But the happiness of several depended upon her marriage to him, 
and she accepted him. Then something happened! She must make a decision, but she was so per- 
plexed she just didn’t know what to do. Would you have done what Cecil did? This is one of the 
greatest, most interesting novels ever ae. You must read it. 228 pages. Cloth bound, eight il- 
lustrations. Price $1.50. Postage 10¢ 

THE ABBEY "PRESS Book Department, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 



























































ADVERTISEMENTS 


DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A BROTHER? 


Young men, and middle-aged men, too, who do not feel called to the priesthood, yet have a 
desire to serve God more perfectly in the religious state, will find in the Lay Brotherhood at St. 
Meinrad Abbey the place they are seeking. The Lay Brothers help to take care of the temporal 
affairs of the Abbey so that the Priests may devote themselves entirely to their duties in the sacred 
Ministry. In this way the Brothers share in the merits of the Priests without having to answer 
for the souls of others. 


“What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer 
(Mark VIII, 26.) 


To become a Brother one must have the intention to serve God by the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, together with the health necessary for the ordinary monastic duties of 
prayer and work. Newcomers at the Abbey are given six months in which to learn about the life. 
After this they are invested as novices, and spend a year in learning the ways of self-sanctification. 
They are, however, free to leave at any time during this period. 


COME AND TRY! 


For further information write:— 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, O.S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey 


the loss of his soul?” 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 





Irish Horn 


IRISH HORN ROSARIES GENUINE EBONY CRUCIFIX HAPPY DEATH CROSS 


_ 





























These rosaries are made from 
in Ireland. The 








chain is of the very best nickel, 
and the cross is surmounted 
with a gold plated corpus. May 
be had in various colors. Size 
21 inches long. Price $1.00 
postpaid. 


A crucifix, that symbolic em- 
blem of man’s redemption by 
the Son of God, is a religious 
article always appreciated and 
venerated by sincere christians. 
Genuine Ebony wood Cross; 
Oxidized silver corpus. 

Size 5in. long .50¢ postpaid. 
Size 12 in. long $2.00 postpaid. 


The very best nickel-bound 
Happy Death Cross with ebony 
back and oxidized silver corpus 
Size 6% inches long $1.00 post- 
paid. 





Order from 


Book Dept. 


The Abbey Press 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 











